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A Test Case. A NEW TREXT- BOOkK 


By Prest. D. J. HILL, 


AFTER A CRITICAL CANVASS OF ALL THE LEADING SPELLING BOOKS, the Superintendent 
and Principals of the city of Milwaukee unanimously recommended and the Board of Education unani- Author of “Hill’s Elements of Rhetoric,” “Science of Rhetoric,” and ‘ Elements of Logic.” 


mously adopted, February 8, 1888, REED’S WORD LESSONS, for exclusive use in their schools 
Having noted during five years}the results of teaching spelling without @ text-book, the Superintendent ELEMENTS OF PSYCH OLOGY. 
said in his report to the Board : 1 vot. 12M0. INTRODUCTION Prick, $1.28. 
‘* Experience seems to prove that this method of teaching spelling results im a great . ’ 
waste of time, that it is indefinite and vague as to requirements, that it places upon the | The wonderful success which Dr. Hill’s Rhetorics paragraphs in large type are expected to be learned. 
and Logic have had will Jead allintelligent teachers 3. Its absolute pate wand including a full treat- 


teacher an unusual amount of labor iu copying list« of words upon the beards, that it , 
requires the child to copy these lists, sometimes in haste and frequeatly without regard to | ‘0 Welcome gladly this new contribution to our edu- ment of Intellect, Sensibility, and Will. 

mentnmess or care in penmanship. he principals et our echeools recommend to your com- catioual literature. Dr. Hill has been very success- 4. Its abundant references to the best and moat re- 
mittee and to the bonrd that a change be made in the methed of sonching spelling by the | ful in preparing text-books which just meet the wants cent writers. 

iutreduction of a spelling-book. They alse respectfully submit their opinion as regards | °f the class-room. These text-books have grownup 5. lts recognition of the progress made in all other 
the selection of a text-book. They have, therefore, unanimously decided to ask fer the |! his own class-room, and are therefore eminently sciences. 


adoption of the book herewith presented, namely, REED’S WOKD LKSSONS. In pre- practical. THE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF THE _ 6. Its application of Psychology to Zducation, with 
senting the result of the principals’ deliberation, 1 would like te say that my ewn recom. | Zlements of Psychology are : i | original and valuable suggestions. 
mendation goes with theirs.” 1. Its clear, direct, and simple style. . 7. Its abundant and accurate /llustrative Figures, 
Kvery teacher should become acquainted with the unsurpassed merits of REED’S WORD LESSONS, | 2. Its progressive analysis, which is clearly indi- to show the structure of the nervous system and its 
and they are accordingly invited to correspond with the putlishers. cated by the typographical arrangement. Only the use as an instrument of the soul. 
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‘I do not know when my subscription to the 
LipRAnY MAGAZINE expires. Please renew it, 
Ido not intend it shall expire at all so long as 
Iam able to read.”—Pror. A. L. Perry, Anthor 
of Political Economy, etc., Williams College, 

LIBRARY MAGAZINE is the chef d’ wuvre 
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bulk. No magazine approaches it, price con- 
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MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY. 


A COMPLETE CLASSIFIED TEXTBOOK ON 
Mathematical, Physical, Political, 
and Descriptive Geography, 
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CONTAINING MANY THINGS NOT FOUND 
IN AN ORDINARY TEXT-BOOK, 


COMPLETELY INDEXED. 


An Invaluable Aid to Teachers desiring a More 
Thorough Knowledge of the Subject. 
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ANY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS. 
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the study of Geography the most useful and delight- 
ful of all studies. 

The Natural Curlosities, Objects of Interest, and 
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A Supplementary Course in the Staff Notation. 
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THE COURSE consists of four books in the Tonic 
Sol fa Notation. Book I. covers the First and Sec- 
ond Steps; Boox II., the Third Step; Book IIL., the 
Fourth Step; Book IV., the Fifth Step. 

MANUAL FOR TEACHERS. Limp Cloth. Price 
45 cents. 

THE SUPPLEMENTARY COURSE affords addi- 
tional practice on the same musical topics. using dif- 
ferent exercises, and teaching the Staff Notation on 
a true educational basis. 

The Tonic Sol-fa Method and Notation is making 
steady progress in America. and these books are be- 
coming quite popular for schools, they having been 
prepared especialiy for this purpose. 
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AN ANCIENT SPELL.* 


BY WILL CARLETON, 


There they heurg like young globe-batters, with no salary en- 
riched, 

Waiting for weal momentous that the dextrous teacher 
pitched ; 

And he hurled the first one at them, like a nicely twisted ball, 

While the catcher just behind them was the horny-handed wall; 


a parrot ora machine. Uniformity is artificial, variety 
is natural. In nature, unity in certain qualities which 
constitute a class is no more conspicuous than are the 
differences which constitute the individual, and the higher 
we ascend in the scale of nature, the more conspicuous 
and important individual traits and characteristics be- 
come. At the best, systems and organizations militate 
somewhat against the individuality of the teacher. No 
one will question that they have their place and subserve 
important ends, but nothing could be more fatal to good 
teaching than that the teacher should come to rely upon 
the system or the method instead of upon herself. Such 
a teacher blindly subjects all her pupils to precisely the 


same process. She makes no allowance for differences of 
temperament or natural ability. 


Her originality and in- 


And the first boy strack and missed it, and his face was deeply |Vention are conscientiously suppressed. She infuses no 


vexed, 
As the teacher scowled a cyclone, and vociferated ‘‘ next! ”’ ‘ 


Then a curly headed maiden, —waist diminuendo size, — 

And large consonants and vowels softly nestling in her eyes, 
Saw the word and tried to strike it, with some sympathetic aid, 
And avoiding certain blunders that her predecessor made ; 

Bat she happened, too, to wander from the orthographic text, 
And the teacher smiled in pity, as he softly murmured “ next! ”’ 


Then a cross-eyed boy struck at it, who to this day spells by ear, 
And a red-haired girl attacked it, with her pale eyes full of fear; 
And the word flew on, till one boy, very ignorant, but sharp-eyed, 
Spelled it by the only method that had not as yet been tried : 

And the teacher smiled approval, and with satisfaction said, 
“That is right, my studious scholar, you can go up to the head.”’ 


place, 
With a canning smile jast under his devout and freckled face ; 
For he’d found, that calmly watching what around him came to 


pass, 
Would discount the hardest study, in that long old spelling class; 
And he knew by observation, how the ‘‘ premium ’”’ record said, 


modes of supervision tend to produce them. 


vitality and heart into her work, and we have the specta- 
cle of a teacher moving in a dreary routine which con- 
stantly becomes more and more distasteful to her and to her 


pupils. That there are such teachers in many cities can- 
not be denied. Great care should be taken lest our 
A teacher 
who simply copies a method and attempts to use that 
which she has not truly made her own, will fail. If she 


will study it, learn to use it, adapt it to her work, it may 
be valuable to her; but until she has done this, she will. 


ta der it David sta, d under th f 
And the shrewd eyed boy marched proudly to the ever-longed-for 


Dr. Gardner, for many years the honored head 
master of the Boston Latin School, once said to a young 


teacher, newly appointed, “ Your success will depend 


upon the amount of thought and originality which you 


That of all the ‘‘ leaviog-off-marks,” he was several lengths|throw into your work. I wish you to visit my classes and 


ahead. 


And in spalliig-schools, that urchin quite a reputation got, 

Just from spelling words by methods that the other ones did not; 
But the boy is now in business; and his letters are a sight! 

He dispenses with a ‘* w’’ when he “‘ sets him down to ‘ ’rite,’ ’’ 
And when he ‘’ recieves a letter’’ he discourages the ‘‘ e,”’ 

And he wrote one day to Jackson, and began it with a ‘‘ G,’’ 


Now the old schoolhouse is banished, like so many of its race, 

To the elements that wrought it, and a new one holds its place ; 

And the spellers write their words down, with a chance their par- 
ents lacked, 

For as Bacon hints, ’tis writing that must make a man exact ; 

And the curly-haired, sweet maiden and the teacher, it is said, 

Are a class of two together, with the former at the head. 


* This copyrighted poem, issued by Clark & Maynard with their New 
Year Calendar announcement of Reed’s Word Lessons, met with a re- 
ception rarely equaled, and we take pleasure in a it at the 
rousess of several of our readers, and with the permission of the house 
holding the copyright. 


A VIGOROUS PERSONALITY. 


BY SUPT. J. E. BRADLEY, MINNEAPOLIS. 


The best method of teaching each topic ought to be 
adopted. It does not follow, however, that teachers 
should adopt one fixed method. But far more important 
than a teacher's methods, is the spirit which she brings to 
her work ; and it is no exaggeration to say that improve- 
ment, during recent years, in this particular, has been 
even greater than in methods of instruction. A cheerful 
disposition and ready helpfulness are indispensable to the 
superior teacher. The old-fashioned teacher, now, is the 
one who scolds. Chronic fault-finding and corporal pun- 
ishment are out of date, not because school boards and 
superintendents have prohibited them, but because the 
progressive teacher has discovered a more excellent way. 

In any candidate, lack of thorough scholarship should 
be an effectual bar to appointment. When the supply of 
well-educated teachers exceeds the demand, we ought not 
to appoint those who cannot pass an examination in the 
ordinary branches of a high school course. But morejm- 
portant even than high attainment in scholarship, is 
the possession of those qualities which evince a vigorous 
personality. The work of every good teacher possesses 
a character of its own; through it, the element of per- 
sonal influence and inspiration is largely exerted. Any 
conditions of work which unduly repress this individuality 
of the teacher, which relieve her of the necessity of de- 
vising her own methods, will inevitably tend to make her 


observe my methods ; but don’t imitate me, don’t imitate 
any teacher here. If you are going to succeed you must 
have a method of your own. You must be yourself, not 
somebody else.” 

With what surprising readiness does the child learn the 
slang of the street and play-ground! No teacher can in- 
culcate useful knowledge half as fast as a bad associate 
will instill the wretched tales and false sentiments which 
corrupt the young. Many a boy is learning more bad 
language and other coarseness in the hour which he 
spends on the sidewalk than the best of teachers, and 
parents too, can refine away during all the rest of the 
day. Now, why do children learn from one another with 
such facility? Whence this marvellous contagion of 
thought? Simply because in the unrestrained and happy 
intercourse of childhood, mind flows freely into mind. 
The thoughts and feelings of favorite companions are 
absorbed without effort and are assimilated as certainly 
as the food which nourishes the body. In some measure, 
at least, should the relation of teacher and pupil resem- 
ble the intercourse of child with child, of friend with 
friend. Can the teacher thus see one sluggish mind 
quickened into aetivity, can a whole class be thus gradually 
aroused and inspired with enthusiasm, not only for the 
teacher, but also for the knowledge to be imparted, the 
work of instruction will not be deemed drudgery, nor the 
routine monotonous. 


MANUAL TRAINING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


DISCUSSED BY A. P. MARBLE, PH.D., 
Supt. of Schools, Worcester, Mass. 


I believe neither in engrafting it nor in uprooting the 
tree; my claim is rather that new shrubs and trees ought 
to be planted in the vacant spots in the garden. My 
remarks are chiefly directed to the question: To what 
extent? It is difficult to oppose the popular wish. Cas- 
sandra found it so about the wooden horse at ancient 
Troy. Hence I must speak at greater length than I could 
wish ; and, though nearly all the talk is on the other side, 
I feel sure that the great but silent majority are with me, 
and that in time they will be heard. 

It is my belief that the demand for engrafting manual 
training en the publie schools, rests upon a false estimate 


of what pupils know and of what the schools are doing 
for those pupils ; it seems to me that this demand is based 
upon a fourfold claim, of gymnastics, handicraft, educa- 
tional necessity, and general welfare, this claim having a 
fatal lack of unity ; it is also my opinion that this demand 
does not proceed from those who are most concerned,— 
the parents of the children. 

The general-welfare claim, that manual training is the 
cure for most of the ills that infest society, is ably and 
admirably set forth in a book entitled, Manual Training, 
the Solution of Social and Industrial Problems, [New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1886], by our distinguished 
friend who has preceded me. This kind of training is 
recommended as a cure for strikes; for failure in busi- 
ness; for political dishonesty ; as a mental stimulus ; as 
the conservator of language, and the chief means for its 
enlargement ; as the remedy for selfishness, with all its 
attendant train of evils; and much more. To quote: “A 
system of education consisting exclusively of mental exer- 
cises, promotes selfishness, because such training is subject- 
ive. Its effects flow inward; they relate to self. All 
mental acquirements become a part of self, and so remain 
forever, unless they are transmuted into things through 
the agency of the hand.” “Manual training, 
on the other hand, promotes altruism because it is object- 
ive. Its effects flow outward; they relate not to self, but 
to the human race. The skilled hand confers benefits 
upon men, and each benefit so conferred exerts the nat- 
ural reflex moral influence of a good act upon the mind 
of the benefactor.” From Felix Adler: “ His 
work [the pupil’s] is devoid of any pecuniary value. It 
is a mere typical form. Its worth consists in being true 
or in being beautiful. Anda habit is thus formed of 
judging things in general, according to their intrinsic 


rather than their superficial qualities. . . . Thus he is at 
the same time shaping his own character, and a tendency 
of mind is created from which will eventually result the 
loftiest and purest morality.” 

This claim -is highly ideal, not to say visionary. In 
practice, it would be demoralizing to keep pupils at work 
producing things “devoid of pecuniary value.’’ The 
“loftiest and purest morality” that is to come from man- 
ual training, specifically, is far-fetched; and the con- 
nection between selfishness and our system of education, 
and the intimate relation existing between manual train- 
ing and altruism, and the golden rule, has not in my 
opinion been shown. On the contrary, there are no in- 
stances within my observation, or recorded in books, where 
that kind of training has converted the tendeney of human 
nature. The best products of the best polytechnic schools 
do not apparently differ in this respect from the product 
of the college and the university. 

The mental-culture argument is now at the front. The 
claim is that manual training is essential to mental culture ; 
that as the kindergarten furnishes the best training for 
very young children, so the shops and tools in the gram- 
mar schools are indispensable in training the mind to 
exact thinking; that as the laboratory and actual experi- 
ments are so useful in the study of chemistry, so the car- 
penter’s bench is a prime requisite in the study of arith- 
metic, the English language, geography, and history ; that 
words are deceptive, and things must be handled or made, 
or else all ideas are necessarily vague and unreal, and 
words express no thought. 

This claim seems to me-to be mere assertion. If we 
mean that the best mental growth requires a sound and 
active body, that appears to be self-evident; if we mean 
that a child must ordinarily have hands to use his book 
and his pencil, and eyes to see the printed words, and 
ears to hear his teacher's voice, that is a mere truism; if 
we mean that a boy or a girl cannot be well taught in 
arithmetic or geography without usmg tools and making 
something with the hands every day, that has not been 
proved. On the contrary, hundreds of thousands of chil- 
dren have been well taught without any such thing. The 


very pupils in the manual training schools that have been 
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and successful in Chicago and St. Louis,|using objects and sense-perceptions as stepping-stones, In 1870, illiterate colored voters,  - 47,235 
have been so taught; and upon this very teaching their and training the thought to take wings and soar. 1880’ i 59,669 


Manual training should not be engrafted ; it ought to 
be provided in special schools, as they are needed and can 
be afforded. It is net engrafting that we need, but more 


Increase of 26 per cent. 
With the exception of Delaware, the increase of illiter- 


proficiency largely depends. The quality of the teaching 
determines the usefulness of any school, whether with 


manual training or without; and there is no surer guar- 
antee that the teaching will be good in the one case than 


shrubbery in the vacant spots in the field of life. 


ate voters in the South from 1870 to 1880 amounted to 


sn the other If special schools [for manual train- 187,671. It is a little singular that the white and colored 
"1 ] were tsbitibed they would have a certain patron- population have kept so close together that the education 
a It would not be so large, I am sure, as is generally FEDERAL AID. needed is not wholly for the brother in black. In the in- 

tend this special traini d oo crease during this period 93,279 were illiterate white 
pi voters and 94,392 were illiterate colored voters. This is 


engraft it upon the school system as a part of the course 
of study, like arithmetic and geography, is quite another 
thing. It is a doubtful experiment; and the ground for it, 
as a necessary part of mental culture, is not well estab- 
lished. 

The incessant dealing with things, confining the atten- 
tion to material objects, finding all truth, not in the ideal 
world of thought, but in the material world of machinery 
and tools,—this is the very opposite of mental growth. 
That growth consists largely in the power to abstract the 
mind from the things of sense, and to handle the thought 
when not clothed in matter. It is the very purpose of 
education in schools to give the pupils that power over 
their minds which they already have over their bodies. 


Supt. of Schools, Fort Worth, Texas. 


I liken a republic to a cone resting upon its base. 


If 
the people are the govern- 
ment they must be intelligent, 
must be educated. How 
may this cone rest upon its 
apex? In a monarchy the 
ruler says “I am the state.” 
He dictates policies, controls 
the sword and the purse, and 
places the cone on the point 
of the bayonet. ‘The purse, 
the sword, and the bayonet 


In manual training, as it is to-day quite generally advo-|are the environment of the monarch. 


cated, in the emphasis that is placed on what can be seen, 


the end be destructive of the best mental culture. 


And farther, there is the presentation of the subject, a made of 
magnifying of material prosperity, and an apotheosizing eight links, some 
of ‘an outward success, whose influence upon education|!ong, some short. 
The attempt to make this kind of This chain is not 
training general in the public schools would, if successful, the are of a circle ; 
tend to break up the school system ; by overloading the|it is a queer shaped 


schools, we may easily create a revolt from the burden of |®#"Ve, but the high- 
er mathematics prove it to be the strongest arch known. 


must be bad. 


taxation. . 


er. 


But the repub- 


and felt, and handled, in the deerying of all education|lic of Jefferson is 
which does not deal directly with the material universe, |® collection of states 


there is a tendency to a gross materialism which will in| firmly linked togeth- 
This chain is 


thirty- 


/ 


Usually every experiment with manual training in the It is a matter of indifference whether the links make the 


public schools is pronounced a success by its promoters. 
Already it has failed. “It does not seem to have made 
a lasting impression on the boys and girls who were 
pupils. They neither became artisans nor showed any 
unusual ability mentally,” says a school man where the 


experiment was tried. Another teacher says: “I am) hain, or the chain makes the links; whether the states 


sure there can be but one result. Learning to ‘think 
through the fingers’ means simply not to be able to think 
without something in the fingers. The tendency to ma- 
terialize everything will certainly be felt sooner or later. 
My nearest neighbor, an intelligent mechanic, says there 
is something he cannot teach his children, things he is 
anxious to have them know; and this he wishes, so far as 
may be, to have attended to at school, for it will be then 
or never with them; he wishes to have them obtain as 
thorough an intellectual development as possible, and then 
he will try to find what they are best fitted for afterwards.” 
There is another objection to this engrafting. 
No kind of work with tools is of general utility. 
The hammer of the blacksmith is not the hammer of the 
silversmith, except in the same general sense in which the 
ordinary command of the hand which everybody has, is 
useful to everybody. Special aptitudes should be taught 
in special schools. . . . 
There is a tendency among us educators, to expand our 


must 


government. 


be educated. 


form the Union, or the Union forms the state. 
single link breaks, down goes the arch, down goes the 
The arch must rest upon two abutments. 
The government has said by constitutional enactment 
that one of these abutments shall be universal suffrage ; 


I demand that the other be universal education. 
people are the government; if there is a government of 
the people, for the people, by the people, then the people 


If a 


If the 


If universal suffrage is based upon universal education 
and intelligence, upon the ability to read the name of his 


domain, and to include the whole range of human possi- choice upon the selected ballot, there is necessity and de- 
bilities, just as the church expands itself from its original mand for federal aid at once. From the census of 1880, 


domain of worship, to include the whole social life. . . . 
We work to make the school supreme; we will not allow 
the child time nor opportunity for anything else ; we con- 
cern ourselves about his physical welfare, his intellectual 
progress, and his spiritual well-being; and now we step 
forward to fit him for the duties of life; for, however 
much we may seek to defend and to promote manual 
training for its intellectual value, no one who looks, can 
fail to see that the real purpose is to prepare children at 


range of training of all sorts which children get outside 
of school, we ought to concern ourselves chiefly with our 


specific duty of training the mind; not by confining the 
attention to wood, and iron, and material things, but by 


In 1 


In 1870 there were illiterate white voters, . 
In 1880, - 


An increase of over 33 1-3 per cent. 


In 1870, there were illiterate colored voters, - 100,557 
In 1880, 


An increase of over 16 per cent. 


870, illiterate white voters, 
In 1880, - 


I make the following deduction : 


IN GEORGIA. 


21,899 
28,571 


116,516 


IN KENTUCKY. 


An increase of nearly 15 per cent. 


IN TEXAS. 


17,505 
33,085 


the status of the fathers ; it is even worse with the moth- 
ers. In Kentucky above the age of twenty-one, 22.8 per 
cent. of the white women cannot write, and in North Car- 
olina 33 4 per cent. of the women cannot write. If with 
the death of these fathers aod mothers, illiteracy should 
cease, we should have hope for the republic; but upon in- 
vestigation it will be found that illiteracy is not only in- 
creasing, but that it is an inheritance that multiplies with 
each succeeding year. 

This can best be illustrated by the actual amounts 
which would be received under the provisions of the Blair 
bill were it to become alaw. The following states: Con- 
necticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Ver- 
mont, with a population of 12,724,322, would receive 
$3,099,990, or 24 cents per capita. Texas, with a popu- 
lation by the same census, of only 1,591,749, would re- 
ceive $2.44 per capita, or ten times as much as these great 
states. Alabama would receive seventeen times as much 
as these states. But there is still another large section, 
the great Northwest, composed of the states of California, 
Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, Wisconsin, and Oregon, 
with a population of 18,462,723 that must be brought into 
this comparison. These states would receive $4 486,860, 
or 24 cents per capita. Georgia, with a population of 
1,524,180, would receive $6,042,150 or nearly $4 per 
capita, nearly seventeen times as much as all these great 
states. 

Why is this ? 

Simply because Georgia has seventeen times as much 
illiteracy as all this vast territory teeming with millions 
of happy, prosperous and intelligent people, who are 
proud to-day on account of the “ grants of land” from 
Virginia and the general government, for school pur- 
poses. Need more be said upon the necessity of this aid ? 
Can these states furnish them education? They cannot. 
They are doing all they can, and more proportionately 
than the more favored states, more according to their 
means than the foremost states in the Union. 

North Carolina paid in 1880 upon $160,000,000 taxa- 
ble property. She realized $400,000, $1 to every $400. 
Massachusetts paid the same year upon $1,600,000,000. 
and the school tax amounted to $4,000,000, or $1 for 
$400 of taxable property. That is, North Carolina pays 
for school purposes as much ad valorum as Massachusetts, 
with this terrible drawback—her population being 300,000 
more than that of Massachusetts, and is scattered over 
seven times the territory of Massachusetts. Hence, we 
find the schools in North Carolina are kept open only 
about three months of each year. 

Compare two cities: The assessed values of the city 
of Charleston in 1860 were $45,000,000 ; in 1880, $21,- 
000,000, a reduction of more than half, with the obliga- 
tion to educate double the number of children. Taxa- 
tion in the city of Charleston in 1880 was 3 1-2 mills, 
state, county, and city, amounting to $61,000 only for 
school purposes. Boston gives a total of 2 1-2 mills for 
all her school enterprises; Charleston solely for primary 
instruction. That is, Charleston gives for her schools of 
lowest grades nearly half as much again as Boston. Add 
to this burden the still greater; viz., Charleston pays a 
total tax of 2 1-4 cents, while that of Boston is only 1 1-4. 
Education is not a matter of sentiment. 


the absurdly youthful age of fourteen, for earning a living ;] 1p 1870, illiterate white voters, - + + 43,826] The State of New York is worth in taxable property as 

and if this were understood not to be the purpose, nine|In 1880, - - 54,956 | much as all the Southern States. These expended on their 

tenths of all the advocates of that training would desert.} An increase of over 25 per cent. schools in 1881, $13,359,784; in 1881 Ne York ex- 

q We ought to be more-modest in our pretentions ; and rec-| In 1870, illiterate colored voters, - -  - 37,889] pended $9,936 662 The total taxabl alia le New 

ognizing the prime responsibility of parents, and the wide|In 1880, 43,115] York in 1880 $2 651,940,000, in 


omitting Missouri, $2,370,923,269, or, New York is richer 
than the thirteen Southern States grouped in the census 
tables of 1880. 


Now, to the practical question: Can the Southera 
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States, with less than half the resources of 1860, educate 
double the number of children then knocking at the door ? 
If the state cannot do this who should? I answer un- 
hesitatingly, the general government. It is a well-estab- 
lished principle in ethics that all rights are resolvable 
into duties, that the rights of citizenship come with the 
duty of citizenship. If the state exercises a right she as- 
sumes a reciprocal duty. The right, therefore, confirmed 
by the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments to the consti- 
tution in enfranchising over 6,000,000 of negroes, the 
highest and most responsible political privilege, demands 
of the United States,—the power conferring this right,— 
the preparation of these people to exercise this franchise. 
Itis now conceded by all thoughtful men that the first 
condition in this preparation for citizenship is intelligent 
education. Upon this law of ethical philosophy, and the 
fact of the franchise already conferred, is based the duty 
of the government, to make, and at once, full and ample 
preparation for the education not only of the voter,—the 
colored,—but for all the enfranchised citizens of this free 
republic, regardless of color or previous condition. 

The results of the war enfranchising the colored man 
destroyed at the same time the means of educating the 
now illiterate white voter. 

I argue that simple justice demands this aid, and that 
the South,should insist on it as a matter of right. 

After the Revolutionary War the whole country was with- 
out money, and Virginia ceded the great Northwest to the 
general government to relieve the country of the disasters of 
a successful war. From this territory came the states of 
Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and Wisconsin, all rich in 
taxable values and boasting the finest school systems of our 
country, the direct result of the “sixteen section fund.” That 
is, for the common schools of these rich and powerful states, 
one thirty-sixth of the domain was set apart for the education 
of all the children of those states. May not Virginia, 
“the mother of states,” demand from these daughters 
something to free her and hers from the dire scourge of 
illiteracy ¢ 

Universal suffrage must rest upon universal education 
and the right to grant federal aid is set forth in the very 
conception of the constitution. 

We are not without a precedent. The surplus rey- 
enue of 1836 was divided among the states; it was 
accepted by all and every state devoted its quota of the 
surplus to educational purposes. The last Congress gave 
direct from the treasury $15,000 to every state agricul- 
tural college in America. 

Texas, in her cities, is doing splendidly. They are al- 
lowed to tax themselves to the extent of five mills in ad- 
dition to the state apportionment, the counties two mills 
only. Why this discrimination, and that, too, when 84 
per cent. of the children are in the country, and good 
schools can be furnished in the city for less per capita 
than in the country? But the cities can raise the five 
mills more easily than the county can raise her two mills. 

Texas needs her apportionment, but even if she did not 
she would not stand in the way of North Carolina, Ala- 
bama, Virginia, and Louisiana, who certainly do need it, 
and that right promptly. 


A PRAIRIE STORM,* 


BY MARY C, BEWARD. 


Fairest of all the fair bright winter days 
The morn awoke, and through the opal haze 
The golden sunlight flooded all the air, 
While frosty radiance glistened everywhere. 
From out the south, the wind, so soft and fleet, 
Came whispering gently, all the world to greet 
With light caress and frolic, as a child at play, 
On this, so bright, so fair a winter's day. 
The busy world, on various errands bent, 
Sped quickly, lest the glorions day be spent. 
The farmer songht the mill with grist to grind, 
The market-men, with cattle sleek and kind, 
Traveled the highway, and with loitering feet, 
Chatted with neighbors whom they chanced to meet. 
Children, with books and slates, skipped on their way 
To school, that lovely winter's day. 

Yonder a rift of mist scarce flecks the sky. 
Darker and denser now 'tis floating by. 
Cloud gathers cloud ; the sky is overcast, 
The spirits of the storm go hurrying past. 
‘The strong North Wind is marshalling his host 
Of drifting snow, of icy spear and frost. 
He bids them rage and ravage all the plain 
Till strewn with dead, as if in battle slain. 
Beneath a roof dismantled by the storm, 
Behold a spirit, brave, in maiden form, 
Children around her weeping, clinging, stand, — 
How frail she seems amid this frightened band! 
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Each little one some mother holds eo dear, 

Can no one help? Is there no succor near ? 
Death lurks within; without, the storm-clouds lower, 
Heaven help her, guide her in this dreadful hour! 
A mighty love, that heeds the sparrow’s fall, 
Above the storm is brooding over all. 

A moment more, inspired, a sudden thought 

Of something to be done. A cord is sought. 
Together grouped in bands of three she tied 

The little children and herself beside. 

To mortal eye only a woven strand 

Bound fast that teacher and her little band, 

But ’neath it, stronger and more firmly still, 
Love binds them close and leads them where she will. 
Out in the tempest, through the blinding snow, 
With such a leader trustingly they go. 

Up from the depths of latent motherhood 

Love spoke caressing to the little brood, 

And courage grew, and trembling limbs waxed strong 
To bear the perils of the path along. 

One little child, more feeble than the rest, 

Was folded safe from harm upon her breast, 

Nor was the burden felt, for pressing need 
Hurried her on, nor noted she the deed 

So like the Master’s on the mountain side, 

With rescued Jamb that, but for love, had died. 
To such, the name of heroine belongs, 

Such themes as these call out the poets’ song. 
When love in strength arose it could not fail, 
E’en storm and wind before its force must quail, 
Revealing, as it strugyled toward the goal, 

The power divine that dwells in human soul. 


* When last Shasetae’s blizzard came up, the teacher, Miss Minnie 
Freeman, who is still in her ’teens, was at the little schoolhouse of 
Myra Valley district, Nebraska, with thirteen pupils, ranging in age 
from six to fifteen years. About an hour before the time for dismissal 
the blizzard struek the sehoolhouse with such force as to tear the 
door from its hinges. Another terrifie gust struck the building, 
and, in the twinkling of an eye, carried away the roof, leaving the 
frightened little ones exposed to the elements. The time for prompt 
action had arrived. but the plucky teacher was equal to the emergency. 
She gathered her pupils together, and, securing a coil of strong. heavy 
twine, began with the largest one and tied them all together by the 
arms, three abreast. Taking the youngest in her arms, she tied the 
end of the twine around her body, and with all the words of encourage- 
ment she could muster, started out into the furious storm. Selecting 
her way carefully. the brave girl led her little charges through snow- 
drifts and the blinding blizzard. and after a wearisome journey of 
three quarters of a mile the little band reached the threshold of a 
farmhouse and were taken in.—Journal of Education. ’ 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 


One of the great dangers of the hour with those who 
are enthusiastic over modern methods is that there will 
be too much advance teaching of a lesson, leaving too 
little for the child to think out and work out for himself. 


TeAcHERS would do well to read selections from the 
16th, 17th, and 18th chapters of Bayard Taylor’s At 
Home and Abroad (first series), when their classes are 
studying about the wonderful Mammoth Cave in Kentucky. 
Other vivid pictures from Taylor’s travels could be used 
with good effect. 


Tue private school only hopes to win by offering about 
three times as many teachers per hundred pupils as the 
publie schools, by securing teachers of remarkable ability 
and drawing power. The parochial school offering no 
such inducements cannot win where no church influence is 
brought to bear, and in America church influence will 
not permanently withdraw from public schools children 
who can get a better education there than elsewhere. 


Be exceedingly careful not to stimulate unduly those 
pupils that are ambitious, tractable, who will be students, 
whether in or out of school. It is a luxury to see them 
study. They learn as naturally as they eat, hence our 
danger of overcrowding them. The liability is that they 
will be too learned in book knowledge, with too little good 
sense born of contact with the world. 


THE ART OF TEACHING.—(X.)* 


BY ALBERT G. BOYDEN, 
Principal State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF ARRANGEMENT. 


First, an illustration from primary grade work, in which 
the children are to be taught to read the sentence, “ The 
ball is red.” Here is the topical arrangement of the les- 
son to guide the teaching. 

Conversation with the class. How many of you like 
to hear good stories? All. How many would like to 
learn to read so that you can read the stories in the book ? 
All. You watk with me and I will teach you how to 
read. 

Present the object “ ball,” teach the oral name, teach 
the written name from the board; have the children find 
the printed name on the chart, 


1897, 


EDUCATION. 
Teach the quality “red,” its oral name, its written 
name placed under the word ball, have pupils find printed 


name. 


Teach the phrases, “ The ball,” “is red,”—the oral 
phrase ; the teacher asks, “‘ What little word do I put before 


ball as I speak ? before red?” The written phrase, plac- 
ing the second phrase under the first; have pupils find 
printed phrase. 

Teach the sentence “ The ball is red,” the oral sen- 
tence ; the written sentence on one line, using the period 
to show that the story is finished ; pupils find the printed 
sentence. 

Have the pupils read the sentence with expression. 
Have them read silently before attempting to read orally. 

The lesson will stand thus on the board : 

ball The ball 
red is red The ball is red. 

Have the children copy the lesson to fix the written 
forms in the mind, and as preparatory to writing. 

Seconp Lesson.—Review the first lesson. Teach to 
read the sentence, “The ball is round,” after the same 
method. 

Txrrp Lesson.—Review the first and second lessons, 
and lead the pupils to form and read the sentences, “* The 
red ballis round.” round ballis red.” This secures 
the repeated use of the word in the sentence. 

This arrangement presents the elementary ideas of the 
sentence—the single words and phrases—first ; presents the 
word, the phrase, the sentence first as a whole, and the 
parts of the phrase, and the sentence in their relations to 
one another. 
| The letters, powers of the letters, syllables, and accent, 
are to be taught in exercises entirely apart from the read- 
ing exercise, as an aid to learning to read. 


Second, an illustration from grammar grade work, in 
which the pupils are to be taught the elementary lessons 
on minerals. 

ELEMENTARY IDEas. 

Natural and Artificial Subtances. — J/lustra- 
tion: A piece of quartz and a piece of glass in each pu- 
pil’s hand. Glass was made by man, but quartz was not 
made by man. Call glass an artificial substance, and 
quartz a natural substance. Describe each. Call for 
many other illustrations till the distinction is clear. 

A Mineral Substance and Organic Substance. 
—ZIll.: Wood of a tree and piece of quartz. Wood 
grows because it has life, the quartz did not grow because 
it has no life and never had life. Call the quartz a min- 
eral substance. Define it as a natural substance, and 
give illustrations. 

A Mineral and Mineral Aggregate.—Ji.: A 
piece of granite and of quartz. The granite has three 
different mineral substances in it, the quartz contains but 
one. Call the quartz a mineral. Define it as a natural 
body. Have the class apply this distinction in separating 
a number of specimens into two groups, one of minerals 
and one of mineral aggregates. 

Mineralogy is the knowledge of minerals. 
DIFFERENCES IN MINERALS. 

Minerals Differ in Natural Form.—JU.: A 
quartz crystal and a piece of opal. The quartz crystal 
has six plane faces on the side, and ends in six triangles 
meeting in a point; the opal has no definite form. Min- 
erals may have a crystalline form or they may be amor- 
phous (without regular form). Apply this point by hay- 
ing pupils select the crystalline forms from a collection, 
and describe them in a simple manner. 

Minerals Differ in Structure (arrangement of the 
particles).—J/l. ; Asbestus,—made of fibres easily sepa- 
rated ; has fibrous structure. Selenite,—made of thick 
leaves or plates; has lamellar structure. Mica,—made 
of thin leaves easily separated ; has foliated structure. 
Actinolite, — made of long, narrow plates; has bladed 
structure. Marble,—made of small particles; has a 
granulur structure. Franklinite,—made of coarse par- 
ticles ; has a coarsely granular structure. Jasper,—has 
no signs of grains; has a compact structure. 

Apply by naming the structure, with the reason for 
the name, of each specimen of a collection. 

Minerals Differ in Cleavage (breaking plane 
faces).—Zil. ; Micea,—pull off one of the leaves, it separ- 
ates easily, giving a very smooth surface ; mica has perfect 
cleavage. Feldspar,—breaks with faces that are quite 


smooth ; it has distinct cleavage. Beryl,—breaks with 
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imperfect faces ; 
breaks without plane faces ; has absence of cleavage. 

Apply by examining the broken faces of many minerals. 

Minerals Differ in Fracture (the kind of surface 
obtained by breaking, other than that of cleavage). il. : 
Flint breaks in curved faces (like a shell) and has con- 
choidal fracture. Agate breaks with a surface approx- 
imating a plane, and has an even fracture. Franklinite 
breaks with a rough surface and has an uneven fracture. 
Marble bréaks-with a surface showing small crystals, and 
has a crystalline fracture. Asbestus breaks off in splin- 
ters, and has a splintery fracture. Chalk breaks with 
a surface like a lump of hard earth, and has an earthy 
fracture. 

Apply as in cleavage. 

Minerals Differ in Hardness.—JU.: 1. Tale can 
be easily scratched with the finger nail. 2. Selenite can 
be scratched with the finger nail, and scratches tale. 3. 
Calcite scratches copper and is scratched by it, scratches 
selenite. 4. Fluorite is not scratched by copper, does 
not seratch glass. 5. Apatite scratches glass with diffi- 
culty, scratched easily by knife. 6. Feldspar scratches 
glass easily, scratched by a knife with difficulty. 7. 
Quartz is not scratched by a knife. 8. Beryl or Topaz 
scratches quartz. 9. Corundum. 10. Diamond. 

Apply by finding the hardness of several minerals. 

Minerals Differ in Tenacity (power of the par- 
ticles to hold together).—ZJll. ; Marble breaks into grains 
or powder in trying to cut it, and is brittle. Mica can 
be cut without breaking into powder, and is sectile. Cop- 
per can be cut, and the pieces flattened out by a hammer, 
and is malleable. ‘Tale will bend and remain bent, and 
is flexible. Mica will bend and spring back to place, and 
is elastic. 

Minerals Differ in Streak (color of the powder) , 
—ZIll.: Graphite colors the white surface on which it is 
rubbed b/ack (streak). Copper colors the surface cop- 

per-red. Hermatite colors the surface brownish red. 
Limonite colors the surface yellowish brown. 

Apply by finding the streak of some of the previous 

minerals. 
Minerals Differ in Transparency.—JU. : Quartz 
crystal or Mica leaf,—objects can be seen distinctly 
through it, and it is transparent. Selenite,—objects can 
be seen indistinetly, it is subtransparent. Tale leaf,— 
light seen through, but no objects, it is translucent. 
Chaleedony.—light seen through the edges, it is sub- 
translucent. Jasper,—no lights seen through it, it is 
opaque. 

Apply as before. 

Minerals Differ in Luster (power of reflecting 
light from their surfaces).—ZJ/, ; Galenite reflects light 
as the surface of a metal does, and has a metallic luster. 
Quartz crystal reflects light similar to a glass surface, and 
has a vitreous luster. Lump sulphur reflects light similar 
to the surface of resin, and has a resinous luster. Tale 
reflects light similar to a pearl button, and has a pearly 
Fibrous gypsum reflects light like silk threads, 
Serpentine reflects light like a 
These five min- 


luster. 
and has a sidky luster. 
greasy mineral, and has a greasy luster. 
erals have a non-metallic luster. 

Minerals Differ in Color.—JU/.: Quartz, white ; 
Feldspar, grayish white; Jasper, red; Beryl, greenish. 
The ordinary terms are used to distinguish colors. 


Specific Gravity of Minerals. (Relative weight 
compared with an equal volume of water.)—ZJ/l. : Quartz 
weighs in the air 25 units, under water 15 units, hence 
the weight of water displaced is 10 units, 25 + 10 — 
2.5, specific gravity of quartz. 

Steps.—Weigh in air. Weigh in water. Subtract 
second weight from the first, for the weight of an equal 
volume of water. Divide the first weight by this dif- 
ference. 

Effect of Heat.—Heat « bit on charcoal with the 
blowpipe. Make a slight hollow in the coal to hold the 
fragment, hold the coal so that the blowpipe flame can be 
directed onthe mineral. The oxidizing flame is the blue 
flame in contact with the air, the reducing flame is the 
yellow flame which is not in contact with the air; in using 
the first hold the blowpipe outside the flame, in the second 
hold it inside the flame. The following may be among the 
results. (a) Unaffected. (6) Turns another color. (e) 
Loses its crystalline form. (d) Decrepitates (crackles 
and flies off). (e) Crumbles. (/) Volatilizes. (g) 


has indistinct cleavage. Quartz,— 


Fuses (melts.) (A) Coating forms on coal. (i) Odor- 
ous fumes. 

Heating in the forceps.—A slender fragment is so held 
that a fine point projects into the blue flame. Rounding 
off the point indicates fusion, flame colors also are deter- 
mined. 

Heating in « closed tube. —'The mineral should be in 
powder, placed in the bottom of a three inch tube sealed 
at one end, heated gradually. 

Heating in an open tube.—Mineral in powder, placed 
three quarters of an inch from one end of the tube, which 
is inclined, a current of air is thus carried by the heat 
which oxidizes. 

Effect of Acid.—Touch the mineral with a drop of 
HCl acid from the stopper of the bottle. It may (1) 
be unaffected, (2) effervesce (bubbles of gas), (3) dis- 
solve, (4) change color. 


Exercises To DistinGuisH MINERALS. 
TALC. (Illustrative Exercise.) 


Properties.—Nat. Form: amorphous. Structure : 
foliated. Cleavage: absence. Hardness: No.1. Fract- 
ure: separates easily into folia. Tenacity: flexible 
seales. Streak: same as color. Luster: pearly, glisten- 


ing. Transparency: folia translucent. Color: green- 
ish white, (consult collection.) Sp. gr.: 2.5 (indicate 
the work.) Feel: unetuous. Blowpipe: infusible. 


Acid : unaffected by HCl. 
Varieties.—Foliated Talc, of various colors. 
tite or soapstone, (see collection.) 
Uses.—Soapstone slabs, firestones, ornaments, polish- 
ing powder, * French chalk,” as a lubricant, in the man- 
ufacture of porcelain. Hxplain each use and state the 
properties which make it thus useful. Illustrate the 
uses by collections and experiments. 

In a similar manner determine the properties, varieties, 
and uses of thirty or more of the common minerals. 
Examinations (throughout the term). — Distin- 
guish by name all the minerals examined, indicate any 
property of any mineral, indicate all the properties of 
each mineral, examine and name at least twenty new speci- 
mens, collect all the different minerals of the locality. 


Stea- 


Music Department. 


THE EVERY-DAY MUSIC TEACHER. 


BY SAKA L. DUNNING. 


** More than anything else in this world I want to be a 
good, every-day Christian, and next to that I want to be 
a good teacher.” 
“ Well, Maude,” replied Kate, “I suppose that is a 
very desirable frame of mind to be in, but I must con- 
fess that I’m a good way from it. I’m sick and tired of 
teaching. I never did like it, but I never so utterly 
hated it as I do new!” 
“Were you out late last night ? or was your coffee not 
clear this morning ? ” 
“You need not joke about it, Maude; I could bite a 
nail in two pieces when I come in sight of the schoolheuse, 
and when I see the young ones, I could chew it all up.” 
“Oh, Kate, please don’t talk so; it almost makes me 
shiver to hear you.” 
“ Well, I feel it every wretched hour of the day, and I 
may as well say it.” 
“No, indeed, you may not as well say it, for two 
reasons ; first, it is not pleasant for any one to hear, and 
secondly you would get to feel it less if you checked your- 
self when inclined to express it; for certainly every ex- 
pression of one’s dislike of any thing or any body intensi- 
fies the dislike.” 
“ Well, if that’s so, no wonder I’m not fond of the su- 
perintendent, for certainly I’ve not hesitated to tell many 
@ person just what I think of him.” 
“ And there is another thing, Kate, your remarks about 
him have probably hurt you much more than they have 
= baa! ys is well known as a wise, kind, progressive 
“Progressive ’! yes, I should say he is! I wish he 
would ‘ progress back’ to the three R’s, and then we 
would have a chance to do something beside dig and 
delve, and everlastingly ‘look up’ things. Then I per 


fectly abominate those teachers’ meetings, and I do think 
he might get along with fewer of them.” 

“ No doubt he could get along with fewer, and even 
without any,—as I understand it these meetings are for 
our benefit, and not for his; it does seem sometimes, 
however, as if teachers think they are doing the superin- 
tendent a personal favor to be present, whereas it really 
is restful and helpful to get together and compare notes, 
and talk over our work, and get ideas, and perhaps occa- 
sionally be of help to some weary sister teacher.” 

«“ Well, I do wish he would not forever ask us if we 
have read this or that article in some educational journal, 
as if he thinks we are going to pore over such poky things, 
yut of school, and then if you will believe it he actually 
dared mention a teachers’ reading circle, to study Payne 
and Page and Spencer and Sully, and all that stuff.” 

“Oh, I am so glad, for I have some friends who be- 
long to such a circle and they have written me so glow- 
ingly about their work that I had made up my mind to 
take up just those books by myself, and it will be so much 
easier and pleasanter to read and study them with 
others.” 

“ Well, Maude, you don’t seem to care how much we 
teachers are imposed upon.” 

“ Why, Kate, I don’t think it is an imposition; for my 
part I am thankful we are not confined to the three R’s 
now, but can teach manners and morals as well as draw- 
ing, penmanship, calisthenics, physics, civics, —” 

“Yes,” interrupted Kate, “ put in hysterics and music, 
too, for I’m sure we'll have those next.” 

“ Oh, oh, that makes me think!” ejaculated Maude, 
‘“‘T haven’t heard of their adding hysteries to the curricu- 
lum, but I heard, only last night, that they are really con- 
templating putting music into the course.” 

“ Oh, mis-er-y!” groaned Kate; “if that’s so I'll re- 
sign! The day that comes in, I go out,—through the win- 
dow, or up the chimney. or down through the floor,— 
anyway to get out.” 

“ Well, actually, that was about my first feeling, for I 
can no more teach music now than I can fly, bat they say 
that this new course to which their attention has just been 
directed, ean be, and has been, very successfully taught by 
many who, at the outset, had very little knowledge of 
music.” 

“ Well, I don’t care ; we were not hired toteach music, 
and IJ, for one, won’t do it!” ° 

“* But we were hired to teach in these schools; there 
are only sixty minutes in an hour, and if they want San- 
skrit taught in that time I shall feel as if I ought to pre- 
pare myself to do it, or else step aside and give my place 
to some one who will be willing to doit. When they got 
those new, elegant globes it took me a long time to learn 
how to use them, also the physiological charts, manikin, 
and other things, but Iam a much stronger teacher for 
having learned how touse and teach them, and I am thank- 
ful that we have a board willing to furnish material 
whereby we are able to do so much for the children, 
physically and morally, as well as mentally. I do not 
understand music, but I don’t suppose we will have to 
teach a whole oratorio the first thing, and I am sure I 
can learn the rudiments of music and how to teach it; at 
least if the board want me to try Iam going to do the 
very best I can.” 

If the state superintendent could have seen the toss of 
Kate’s head, and could have heard the sneer in her tone 
at her next remark, he would have said, “ She is one of 
the number I meant when I said in my last lecture, ‘the 
teachers who are the most wide awake, the most progres- 
sive, therefore the most sought after, and the better paid, 
are not the ones who act and talk in that way.’” 

“Why, Maude, what a ‘ goody ’ you are ?” 

“Oh, indeed, I hope I am not a ‘ goody,’ and I hope I 
never will be. I don’t like ‘ goody ’ people, but I do love 
good people, and I long to be so. Few of us can be 
great, Kate, but all of us can try to be good, and one 
way of being good is to try to do what the board,—our 
employers,—want us to do, and to do it as well as we 
possibly can, isn’t it?” 


‘ The bare hed uake 
And shiver in the feweeens toe withal - 
Life lurks within the hedgerows; Winter’s grasp 
Is ever sharpest ere he yields to spring,— 
Even as the darkest watch of the dark night 


Is nearest to the crimson burst of day. 
—W. C. Hosmer. 
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gard to part of this statement, why may [ not affirm positively 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


TERMS USED IN TALKING TO DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 


Mr, Editor :—Iu controlling the movements of domestic animals 
by the voice, besides words of ordinary import, man uses a variety 
of peculiar terms, calls, and inarticulate sounds,—not to include 
whistling,—which vary in different localities. In driving yoked 
cattle and harnessed horses teamsters cry ‘‘ get up,’’ “‘ click, click ”’ 
(tongue against teeth), “gee,” haw,’’ ‘‘ whoa,’”’ ‘‘whoosh,”’ 
“back,’’ ete., in English-speaking countries; ‘arre,” arri,”’ 
** jiib,”’ “‘gio,’’ ete , in European countries. 

In the United States ‘‘ gee’’ directs the animals away from the 
driver, hence to t he right, but in England the eame term has the 
opposite effect because the driver walks on the right hand side of 
his team. In Virginia mule drivers gee the animal with the ery 
hep-yee-ee-a’’ ; in Norfolk, Eogland, whoosh-wo”’ ; in France, 
**hue’’ and “‘ huhaut’’; in Germany, ‘‘hott’’ and ‘‘hotte”’ ; in 
some parts of Rassia “‘ haitii,”’ serve the same purpose. To direct 
animals to the left another series of terms is used. 

In calling cattle in the field the following cries are used in the local- 
ities given : boss, boss’’ (Conn. (; ‘‘ sake, sake’’ (Conn.); “ coo, 
coo’’ (Va.); ‘sook, sook,’’ also ‘sookey’’ (Md.); ‘‘ sookow”’ 
(Ala.) “‘tlofi, tlofi’’ (Russia); and for calling horses, ‘‘ kope, 
kope’’ (Md. and Ala.) for ealling sheep, ‘‘ konanny”’ (Md.); for 
calling hogs ‘* chee-oo-00"’ (Va. ). 

The undersigned is desirous of collecting words and expressions 
(oaths excepted) used in addressing domesticated animals in all 
parts of the United States and in foreign lands. In particular he 
seeks information as to: 

(1) The terms used to start, hasten, haw, gee, back, and stop 
horses, oxen, camels, and other animals in harness. 

(2) Terms used for calling in the field: cattle, horses, mules, 
asses, camels, sheep, goats, swine, poultry, and other animals 

®) Exclamations used in driving from the person domestic ani- 
m 

(4) Any expressions and inarticulate sounds used in addressing 
domestic animals for any purpose whatever (dogs and cats). 

(5) References to information in works of travel aud general liter- 
ature will be very welcome. 

Persons willing to collect and forward the above mentioned data 
will confer great obligations on the writer; he is already indebted 
to many correspondents for kind replies to his appeal in the Jour- 
NAL OF EDUCATION for the Counting-out Rhymes of Children, the 
results of which have been published in a volume with that title. 
(Eliot Stock, London. ) 

: To indicate the value of vowels in English please use the vowel 
signs «f Webster's Unabridged, and in cases of difficulty spell pho- 
netically. Ail correspondence will be gratefully received and mate- 
rials used will be credited to the contributors. 

H. CarRINGTON Bouton, University Club, N. City. 


DOES THE ADJECTIVE PHRASE ANSWER THE QUES- 
TION ““WHERE” ? 


Mr. Editor :—Your correspondent, Mr. Murphy, in his attempt 
to “‘ illustrate the point as simply as possible,’’ makes two serious 
errors at the very outset. 

1, He assumes that adjectives when predicated of the subject ex- 
press exactly the same meaning that they do when applied to the 
subject. If this assumption were correct, these expressions would 
be identical in meaning : 

1. The tardy boy shall be punished. 

2. The boy is tardy and shall be punished. 

Bat in the first example the adjective tardy points out or clas- 
sifies, and directs our attention to one boy as separated from the 
rest by tardiness; while in the second case tardiness is directly as- 
serted of one boy without reference to pointing him out or separat- 
ing him from the rest in any way. 

I have by no means indicated all the difference, but that a wide 
difference exists no one will deny, and that this difference in no 
way effects the character of tardy as an adjective all will agree; 
hence the fact that the sentences, John, in the garden, is my son,”’ 
aod *‘ John, my son, is in the garden,’’ do not express the same 
idea, has nothing to do with the question, and Mr. Murphy, having 
based his argument on a false proposition, has provéd nothing. 

2. His second error consists in attempting to establish the char- 
acter of grammatical relations by the impression which the words 
make on the ear, which is a substitution of sound for sense, which 
proves nothing. 

That we do not say ‘‘ The here boy”’ is not because it fails to ex- 
press the thought, but because usage has established a preference 
for present to express the same idea. AlJl unusual combinations of 
words affect the ear unpleasantly at first, but that is not a test 
either of the correctness or of the character of the words used. We 
say the present audience, the present company, for the here audience, 
the here company. ‘The preterence for present is owing to its being 
a more elastic word, expressing either time or place, or both at once 

An extreme illustration of the ‘‘sound’’ reasoning is furnished 
by one who writes that ‘* it is plain that ‘absent’ in the sentence, 
‘* John is absent,’ isan adjective because it sounds right when we 
say ‘absent John,’ bat the words ‘not here,’ in ‘John is not 
here,’ are adverbial, because it does not sound right to say ‘ not 
here John.’ ”’ 

Mr. Marphy repeats both his errors in his reasoning on here and 
and well,—‘‘ John is here,’’ ‘* John is well,’’—and makes other 
errors which I have already spoken of in another place. 

Bat he argues strongly,—almost conclusively,—for the adjective 
when he proposes an addition to the table of uses of the incomplete 
verb he, so as to include ‘‘to predicate places’’ of the suhject, 
which being predicated of the subject limits a substantive and hence 
is adjective. This Mr. Murphy must admit if he abides by the or- 
dinary defivitions of adjectives. 

He makes this point very nicely against himself again, when he 
compares ‘*He lived honest and upright’’ and ‘‘ He lived in 
honesty and uprightness,’’ declaring honest ’’ and upright”’ to 
be adjective because they apply to the subject, which is just what 1 
have based my theory upon. 

Bat Mr. Marphy admits that “‘in the garden’’ may become 
an adjective phrase; in fact, he uses it so himself. He also ad- 
mits that ‘is’? isa copula. Then why may I not couneet that ad- 
jective phrase with what it limits by that copula ? If having applied 
the adjective phrase to John for the sake of distingaishing him, 
thus: ** John, in the garden, is my son,’’ on being dispated in re- 


Marphy show why, having predicated position or place of the sub- 
jeet, I should be required to call the attributive part of the expres- 
sion adverbial ? F. H. Rip.ey. 


Mr. Editor :—The position taken in the article of Jan. 5 under 
this caption appears unassailable, if some of the arguments are 
open to criticism. Mason says that ‘‘A complement may consist 
of any attributive adjunct”? ; and Whitney that ‘‘ A prepositional 
phrase may be used in all the various constructions in which an ad- 
jective is used,’’ and adduces as an example of an adjective phrase, 
‘* His house is in the city.’’ Evenif the general assertion and par- 
ticular instance be objected to, it is obvious that where a synony- 
mous prepositional phrase can be substituted for an adjective, with 
no other change of the original sentence, the phrase must be ad- 
jectival. This can be done with the very series of expressions with 
which Mr. Evans elinches his argument. He assumes that in 
‘** Cyprus lies in the Mediterranean Sea,’’ the phrase is necessarily 
adverbial, overlooking the fact that /ies is frequently used as a 
verb of incomplete predication with an adjective complement. 

In substituting equivalents for the phrase ‘‘ at a distance,’’ used 
with “is situated,’’ “lies,’’ and ‘'is,’’ we should undoubtedly use 
the adjective ‘‘ distant’’ with the two latter; here, therefore, the 
phrase is certainly adjectival. If so, why not ‘*In the Mediter- 
ranean ?’? Of course there are such phrases for which adverbs can 
be substituted; I only maintain that the adjective phrase can 
answer the question ‘* where ’’ ? 

Mr. Binford’s letter contains some astounding statements: (2) 
‘* The mathematical concept of matter is independent of place or 
position.”’ Thisis practically an assumption that geometry includes 
all mathematics, as that is the only branch of mathematics in which 
matter and position can be disassociated. It would be interesting 
to learn the percepts and images from which were elaborated the 
concept of matter without position. 

(3) Though they form a comparatively small class, there are sev- 
eral adjectives,—e. g., upper,’’ near,’’ adjacent,’’ ete., which 
are frequently used to distinguish objects. 

(4) The phrase ** near the desk ’’ may undoubtedly be considered 
as an abbreviation, as prepositions originally connected only attri- 
butes and actions with things; but the prepositional phrase is at 
present very much at home in the language, and if the adjectival 
phrase must go, the adverbial phrase must go with it, aud we must 
refer the argument back to clauses, 

With regard to the heterodoxy (which is a mild name for it), 
‘near the desk ’’ and ‘‘in front’’ are phrases, and simply beg the 
question. ‘* This here’’ and “that there’’ are tautologie vulgar 
isms, besides being obviously contracted. ‘* Yonder’’ is an ad- 
jective. ‘* Too”’ is here a conjunction, not an adverb, as is mani- 
fested by the original ‘‘Et tu Brute,”’ and is never used as an ad- 
jective, if we except the wsthetic slang, ‘‘ quite too too.’’ I sup 
pose Mr. Binford would maintain that “ viv’’ is an adjective in “ ‘Ox 
viv "A@nvot,’’ 

JOSEPH PAGE, Stonewall School, Manitoba. 


EQUIVALENT BUT NOT IDENTICAL, 


Mr. Editor :—It would have been less personal if your corres- 
pondent had said : Some authors say that a subordinate statement in 
a complex sentence performs the office of an adjective, an adverb, or 
anoun, He wight have made the following quotations from very 


eminent authors :— 

“They spoke and we listened.’’ ‘‘They spoke while we lis- 
tened.’’ ‘* There are in each case two subject-prononns, they and 
we, and each of these has its own predicate verb, spoke and listened. 
The assertions, or statements, are therefore two.’’—Prof. W. D. 
Whitney (Ess. of Eng. Gram.), p. 183. 

‘Of noun clauses, ‘that’ is the most usual connective. Properly 
speaking, it is the demonstrative ‘that’ followed by a clause in- 
stead of a noun. ‘I know that,’—viz, a certain fact or circum- 
stance affirmed in the noun clause,—‘we shall soon arrive.’ ’’— 
Prof. A. Bain (Uigher Eng. Gram.), p 275. 

Tue trouble with your correspondent seems to be that he con- 
founds the term ‘“‘ equivalent’’ with ‘‘identical.’?’ A man sells a 
load of hay for twenty dollars, because he considers twenty dollars 
an equivalent for it, but the hay remains hay, and the dollars are 
still dollars. They are equivalent (that is, of equal value) in the 
estimation of the buyer and the seller. 

So in the sentence quoted, the clause ‘‘ who tells the trath,’’ the 
phrase of truth and the word truth/u! are grammatical equivalents 
because they are logically identical; that is, the meaning is the 
same. 

With regard to the statement of the ‘‘same author,” that ‘‘ If 
one of the nouns constituting a compound subject is plural, the sub- 
ject is plural,’’ your correspondent might have put ‘‘ author’’ ia 
the plaral. 

Professor Bain says: ‘‘ When one of two subjects separated by 
or or nor is in the plural, the verb should be in the plural; as, ‘He 
or his servants were to blame.’ [t is proper in such eases to place 
the plural nominative next the verb.’’ Professor Hart says: ‘* If 
one of several nominatives connected by or or nor is plural, the verb 
must be plural.’’ 

The author of the quotations made by your correspondent does 
not claim to be the disvoverer of the principles stated, but believes 
them to be the common property of English grammarians. If more 
authority is wanted it can be given. 

We are informed by your correspondent that the following sen- 
tencea, viz., ** Neither the stars nor the moon was seen’’; *‘ The 
stars and not the moon was seen’”’; ‘‘ Either the children or the 
teacher was to blame,” are ‘‘ correct English.’’ We have, how- 
ever, only his word for it. I think Professors Bain and Hart would 
say otherwise. T. 


MEMORY TRAINING. 


Mr. Editor: —I am constantly receiving letters from teachers 
asking my opinion of ‘‘ The System of Memory Training,’’ or “‘ The 
Art of Never Forgetting,”’ as taught by Prof. A. Loisette of New 
York City. I did not endorse his system untél [ had studied and ex- 
amined it carefully. I found it of great value and then commended 
it. Atonee I began to receive letters asking if I really meant 
what I had written. ; 

A system that has been tanght so Jong in England, and indorsed 
iu this country by such men as Prof. Richard A. Proctor, the as- 
tronomer, Prof. Denio of Bangor Theological Seminary, Mark 
Twain, Rev. Dr. Buckley, the editor of the Christian Advocate, 
and hundreds of others, needs no endorsement from me. ‘I have 
found it all it claimed to be; and every hour spent in the study has 
proved not only profitable, but has been a delightful recreation. 


**Joha isin the garden and he is my son?’’ In short, will Mr. 


I cannot close this note better than by quoting the words of Prof. 


R. A. Proctor, written after he had studied the system, and which 
reflects so well my own views. ‘‘ Whether regarded as a device 
for memorizing, or in its more important aspect, as a system of 
memory training, Prof. Loisette’s method appears to me admira- 
lL have no hesitation in thoroughly recommending the 
system to all who are.in earnest in wishing to train their memories 
effectually, and are therefore willing to take reasonable pains to 
attain so useful a result.’’ Cook. 


State Normal School, Potsdam, N. Y. 


Mr. Editor :—The following is my disposition of the lines con- 
cerning which a. Yale student wrote tothe JoUuRNAL. The way 
in which the stanza is generally read does not show the real con- 
struction of the words. Does the Yale student agree with me ? 

** He acted as thoughin pain.’’ In the preceding sentence is though 
used correctly ? Itseems to me that the idea intended is that ‘* He 
acted as (he would act) if (he were) in pain,’’ and in such a con- 
nection {f must be nsed. In articles written by some of the most 
noted contributors to the JOURNAL, I have noticed though used as 
in the above sentence. Have they authority for so using it, or was 
it simply a slip of the pen ? A Kentocky TEACHER, 


Departmenteof Mathematics. 


All communications intended for the perermen of Mathematics, 
be to the Editor, F. P, MATZ, M.A., M.Se., Ph.D., 
ng, Pa. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 


(W). By J. M. Noble, Tupper’s Plains, O.—How many inches 
will the top of a tower A == 68 feet high and 2) = 9} feet square 
at the base, move, if one side of the base settle m = y of a foot ? 
Also what inclination does the axis of the tower make with a hori- 
zontal plane, after settling ? 


Solution by the Editor. 


The base of the tower, before settling, lies in the horizontal plane 
OB and the azis of the tower lies in the vertical plane AP. After 
settling, OB takes the position OB’, AP takes the position A’P’, 
and the top of the tower has moved through the circalar are PP’. 
The problem gives AP == A’P’ = h, OB = OB’ = 2b, and B’D 
=m. Therefore, OA = OA’ and BOR’ = <POP’ = 
<PEP =<F’CP’ =sin-"(m 2b) =sin—'(g} = 0° 15’ 4.74, 
the angular deviation of the axis of the tower, from a vertical line, 
after the side of the base has settled. 

Hence Are PP’ = J (h? + 6?)sin—'(m + 2b) 

= X 8) ¥ (74845) inches 

= 3.58798 inches, the distance the top of the tower has moved. 

Obviously < BCP’ = 89° 44’ 55”.26, which is the inclination the 
axis of the tower makes with a horizontal plane, after the side of 
the base has settled. 


Since A’C ™ V[1- (3) 


ares 


186105 — 816y 
= 12( 2136 of an inch 

== .25783 of an inch, the distance the top of the tower is nearer 
the earth, after the side of the base has settled, than it was before. 


and 


(X). By ‘‘ M,” Los Angeles, Cal.—Bought stock at m «= 10% 
discount, which rose to p == 5% premium, and sold for cash; pay- 
ing a debt of $M = $33, I invested the balance in stock at n= 
oh premium, which at par, left me $N = $11 less than at first. 

ow much money had I at first ? 

Solution by J. Y. Matz, Reading, Pa. 

Making X = the required amount, it is evident from the prob- 
lem that 


[e+ Gots) 
Factoring (1), 
[x+ x—m] =—=X—N... (2) 


+[ Gara) — | = $188.50. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, MARCH 8, 1888. 


SUPERINTENDENT Braviey has packed many tersely 
stated truths into the article on the first page. 


“Tur Every-Day Music Teacher,” by Miss Sara L. 
Dunning, is a capital article ; it is needed also. 


We hear high praises of “Jessie’s Promotion” by 
Esther Converse, two weeks since. It is being exten- 
sively copied by our contemporaries. 


Mr. Boypen’s article this week is the best summary 
of the method of teaching mineralogy we have ever seen, 
hence we give it place under “ Methods for the School- 


room.” 


SUPERINTENDENT Hoaa's article on “ Federal Aid” 
is the best putting of the facts that we have seen in 
brief space. Let it be carefully read. We do most ear- 
nestly hope that the bill may pass the House of Represent- 
atives, not alone for the good it will do, but as a reward 
for the heroism of Blair, Eaton, Merwin, Hogg, and 
others, who have manfully battled for the principle, and 
for the needy and deserving South. 


Tue New York Evening Post, ready to lend a hand in 
every good work except that of federal aid to education, 
is receiving cash contributions for Miss Minnie Freeman 
and Miss Louise Royce, both of Nebraska. The latter 
had three pupils in her charge and wrapped them 
in her own clothing, causing herself such  suffer- 
ing from the terrible cold that both her feet were frozen 
and bad to be amputated, while the loss of her right arm 
is probable. 


EncouraGe independent thought in the child. It is 
the only hope of his intellectual salvation. We measure 
time by the progress of thought, not by the numbering of 
years. What is the history of the dark ages compared 
with that of the last four centuries? Not books, but 
thought started by the reading of them makes the educated 
man or woman. From the beginning of time the world’s 
benefactors have been men of consecutive, honest, inde- 
pendent, painstaking thought. 


ConsIDERABLE comment is made upon the fact that one 
of the prominent members of the Boston School Board 
resigned under a cloud, which leads us to remark how 
rarely such a misfortune occurs, how rarely any one 
directly interested in the schools is recreant in the matter 
of financial honor, in rectitude, or virtue. There is no 
profession more thoroughly and uniformly clean than that 
of teaching. It is not only fortunate, but it is indispen- 
sable to the security and permanency of the system. The 
universal public confidence in the honor and virtue of 


i the editorial and business management, and all 
+y of THE JOURNAL should addressed to 


A memoria signed by a number of prominent New 
Yorkers will soon be presented to the trustees of Colum- 
bia in behalf of the establishment of a separate woman’s 
college in connection with that university. 
cleus of a fund for founding and maintaining the institu- 
tion $500,000 is pledged. The request will probably be 
granted. This is not for co-education, but merely to es- 
tablish a woman’s college under Columbia’s protection, 
with the privileges of her library, a faculty drawn from 
Pagel the ranks of her professors, and conferring her degrees. 
It is not difficult to understand why this should be urged 
in place of the present collegiate course for women, which 
was established in 1883, and from which the first gradu- 


ate received her degree last June. 


Mr. Vest’s Indian education bill, amended by Mr. 
Call, was passed by the Senate, on the last day of Febru- 
ary. It makes it the duty of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to establish an industrial boarding-school on every 
Indian reservation upon which there may be located any 
Indian tribe numbering five hundred or more adult In- 
dians. The Secretary is to have a list of the Indian 
children between the ages of eight and eighteen, made out 
at least once in every two years, and to cause the children 
to be placed in these schools, and kept there for not more 
than five years. In the discussion preceding the vote, 
Mr. Vest said, “It is utterly useless to attempt to educate 
children at day schools from which they return to spend 
the remainder of the day in their tepees.” 


ing of school after his sixth year. It was the waking up 
of mind within the man himself that led to his taking a 
share in the great transcendental movement of the cen- 
tury. His socialistic ventures were undertaken with 
curious disregard of the principles of political economy or 
the value of money. Emerson saw in him, as early as 
1833, the lineaments of a rare soul, and it was to Emerson 
that Alcott was more indebted than to any other man. 
Their friendship was one of the noblest things in the lives 
of both; they were the counterparts of each other. 
Emerson was the writer, Alcott the talker; Emerson 
gave his thoughts an imperishable form, Alcott suggested 
the eternal idea; Emerson had the genius of expression, 
Alcott had the genius for blocking out truth in the rough 


forms of mystical thought. Each met the deficiencies of 
the other; each has left a precious heritage, the one in 
the written word, the other in the traditions of speech and 
companionship. Alcott grew, ripened, mellowed, became 
more spiritual, caught larger glimpses of truth down to 
the end of life, and was all through his last years the best 
American embodiment of the philosophical mind.” 


Mr. Alcott was born at Wolcott, Ct., Nov. 29, 1799, 


and died in Boston, at the residence of his daughter, 
March 4, 1888. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


Thanks to several courageous men and skillful women, 


industrial education is here to stay. It has its place, well 


of John D. Philbrick is most gratifying. It was not y 
without serious misgiving that the volume was issued.|q 


appreciation in our early experiences as a teacher we owe|y 


memory in any way is a great satisfaction. 


public life ten years ago; that he has been dead two 


volume might lie largely unsold. 


taken and strongly maintained in the kindergarten, pri- 
mary, grammar, high, and special technical schools. 


THE PHILBRICK MEMORIAL VOLUME. |Hereafter no child will go out into life from any well- 
— regulated city or large town without knowing some new 


The welcome accorded Dr. Dunton’s Life and Services| things, the delay in teaching which makes the schools of 


esterday look strange. Industrial avt is certainly to be 
permanency. Little children will hereafter know form 


Few men have held the place in — esteem personally |and color as no grade of public school ever taught them 
that Dr. Philbrick did. ‘To his advice, inspiration, and |in olden times, and they will know how to criticize, meas- 


re, estimate, describe, and draw them. Of this there 


more than to almost any other influence, and to honor his|¢an be no question. Sewing, and all that is indispensable 
in the needlework accomplishment of every woman will 
It is a doubtful honor to any man’s memory to have a| be taught the girls as thoroughly as numbers and lan- 
memorial volume printed merely for ornament. We fully|/guage. Of this there can be no doubt. ‘There is every 
appreciate how quickly a man is forgotten when his| philosophical and practical reason for the former, as there 


activity ceases ; that Dr. Philbrick retired from active is every sensible reason for the latter. 


It now looks as though the girls would be taught the 


years; that many other interests are crowding in upon| science and art of cooking, and the boys the art of hand- 
busy men; that the calls for money are numerous; and ling tools in wood-work. Both of these, however, are 
the necessity of buying and reading professional books is|thus far experimental, so far as the public schools below 
great, and it was not unreasonable to fear that a memorial | the high school grade are concerned. It strikes us as 
P rank folly to get excited over the introduction or exclusion 
What are the facts? In ten days from the issue of the|of either of these. We frankly confess that we very 
volume the first edition was exhausted, and the second greatly hope the experiment will be so universally suc- 
edition, to be ready by the time this reaches our readers, | cessful as to lead to their thorough engrafting upon the 
= already a? than half sold. We hazard nothing in| school system as low down as the upper two classes of the 
saying that this has not been equalled in the biography of | grammar school. We do not believe the intellectual work 


ton ever had. 


A. BRONSON ALCOTT. 


In the death of Mr. Alcott the profession loses one of 


which are embodied in his Record ofa School have now be- ¢ 


This was his initial work ; the philosopher was yet in the 


any other educator. It is a remarkable volume, and we ; i i 

shall be delighted if the good work goes on until the Life Sci ak an ee 
and Services of this great educational leader is in every 
public library and school library, and in the study of the 
teachers who aspire to familiarity with educational his- 
tory. The teachers of Boston have honored themselves 
greatly in thus honoring one of the best friends that Bos- 


We have read somewhat extensively the writings upon the 
subject, we have heard many arguments pro and con, we 
have studied the experiments in nearly a score of cities, 
east and west, and we confess ourselves to be among 
those who are not sure of their universal adoption. We 
do not see sufficient philosophical argument for, or practi- 
cal results in them, to make it seem inevitable that cook- 
ing and carpentry will be universally adopted and perma- 
nently retained. We think the chances are largely in 
their favor, our prejudices are entirely in their favor ; 
but the question is far from being as absolutely settled as 


its historic characters, one of its most unique members.|some would have us believe. The introduction of iron 
The Boston Herald well says: “To the present generation|tin, and leather work; of foundry, forge, and lathe, 
he has been the philosopher, eage, friend; to the genera-|is not likely to be very general below the hi h dnl 
tion to which Emerson, Longfellow, and Garrison be- grade. : 
longed he was a fellow seer, an original genius, a personal | circumstances that will place the best of instruction and’ 
force ; to an earlier generation he was an odd character, a training within the reach of every lad who wishes scien- 
man of whims, an eccentricity, an outside member of | tific preparation for profitable mechanical activity. In 
— : His work as an educator has been overlooked |New England it is quite likely to be by state, county, or 
use it dates back half a century ; but the very ideas | philanthropic provision. In New York and New Jersey, 


They will be introduced, however, under 


ities will do much, and philanthropy will do more, but in 


come the commonplaces of our present educational system, |the West it will be done largely by local taxation. 


Those who oppose freighting the publie school system 


bud, He was fond of saying that he did not begin to think With all the machinery of all phases of manual training 
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are not “hard headed,” they merely decline to go on all 
fours in order to butt their heads against a stone wal) when 
they might just as well stand erect like men, and step 
over. White, Dickinson, Marble, Jasper, and Howland 
desire every educational result of industrial education 
that Ham, Belfield, Woodward, Walker, Butler, and 
Powell want, and we are sure to have all these results, 
and we shall get them earlier, and with less harmful con- 
sequences, because we have both classes of men talking 
upon the subject. 


DR. MARBLE’S ARTICLE. 


We publish this week an article from the pen of Dr. A. Has 


P. Marble, based upon his paper before the Department 
of Superintendence at Washington. His paper was the 
sensation of the session, calling forth more of appreciative 
expression than any other paper of the week, as it cer- 
tainly prompted more adverse criticism; and the end is 
not yet, judging from the highly amusing state of mind of 
Dr. Allen, whose editorial pen will probably be agi 
tated over it for some weeks to come. The meeting was 
undoubtedly intended to be, as it should have been, in the 
hands of the friends of manual training. 

A half day was given to the subject. Charles H. Ham, 
the most enthusiastic, scholastic, and classical advocate of 
manual training, was given the post of honor, assisted by 
Dr. McAlister of Philadelphia, who is without a peer in 
zeal in the practical application of the theory to the com- 
mon school system; President Nicholas Murray Butler, 
the most brilliant man of his years that has grappled 
with progressive school questions; Dr. H. H. Belfield, 
whose Chicago Manual Training School is the pride of 
the land; and Supt. W. B. Powell of Washington, who 
early attained emiaence by his wise and successful incor- 
poration of industrial education into all grades of the public 
schools. 

It would have been difficult to array five men of greater 
combined experience on the subject and skill in present- 
ing it. Into that symposium but one doubter was ad- 
mitted. ‘Dr. Marble is known to handle the Queen’s En- 
glish with more graceful wit and keener relish for satire 
than any other schoolmaster in the land. He would 
have been more than human had he not accepted the chal- 
lenge of his position and made it lively for the five dis- 
tinguished gentlemen who were appointed to outweigh 
him. Ninety-nine of every hundred men would have 
whined about unfair treatment, but Dr. Marble sensed the 
situation and prepared himself to make the most of the 
occasion, and he did it grandly. We were proud of him, 
as were forty-nine fiftieths of his audience, proud of the 
profession that had a man equal to such an emergency. 
The article reads well, but it misses the genius of delivery 
and the laughter of the audience that made the occasion 
memorable. 

We do not accept his philosophy, and are not in sym- 
pathy with his conclusions as a whole, and we rarely read 
any article upon any theme to which we have given spe- 
cial attention with which we do agree fully; but he is a 
ridiculously narrow and conceited specimen of humanity 
who wants the world to run on his single track, single 
posted, elevated railway. ‘There are wizzled up specimens 
who want to cramp their wheels for such a feat, and as a 
curiosity we enjoy seeing them do it, but we admire only 
those who are broad enough to run from sea to sea on a 
guage that will admit minds of a dozen lines to lead or 
follow in a kindly spirit for the progress of the world. 


BOSTON LETTER. 


The Schoolmasters’ Social Union is the latest born of the school- 
masters’ dining clubs that Boston focuses, and will oceupy a field 
distinotly its own. The Sehoolmasters’ Club which meets bi-monthly 
at Hotel Branswick, James F. Blackinton, president, will never 
have a rival in New England, we doubt if it will in the country. 
This club commands at each meeting any talent that it desires; its 
dignity, prestige, size, banquet, and the newspaper reports that it 
receives enables it to secure governors, mayors, congressmen, college 
presidents, the literati, and specialists from any field that it chooses 
to select. But the very dignity and formality of its addresses leave 
comparatively little time or disposition for real clubable life and 
no opportunity to consider the more distinctively every-day affairs 
of the profession. The club is now full, with large numbers of 
applicants on the waitir; list. A membership limited to 150 in 
the professional atmospoere of Eastern Massachusetts must ex- 
clude large numbers of men equally devoted to the profession and 
social in their instincts. Boston alone has more candidates for 


membership to the club than its entire limit, 


_ The Social Union had nearly fifty present at its first informal 
dinner on Feb. 22, and is destined to be so large as to make a 
limited membership a necessity at an early day. The intention is 
to have time for an abundance of social cheer, with brief addresses 
from a dozen to twenty of its own members upon such themes as 
the live topies of the hour and the clubable atmosphere of the place 
suggest. Many members of the Schoolmasters’ Club are also mem- 
bers of this, and its doors are open to such others as may choose to 


The officers of the Schoolmasters’ Social Union are President : 
Henry F. Howard, Hyde Park; Vice President: E. R. Sher- 
burne, Brookline; Secretary: Edgar R. Downs, Weymouth ; 7'eas- 
urer: E. Thompson, Brockton. The first meeting of this union 
was held at the Quincy House on Feb. 22; the address of the 
oceasion being by the editor of the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
——tThe Phillips School Association, one of the many school asso- 
ciations of Boston, met at Hotel Vendome, on Feb. 27, with John 
F. Andrew presiding. The addresses of the evening were by Gen. 
Jobn L, Swift, William A. Hovey, Arthur C. Farley, and 8. 8. 
Blanchard. The entertainment was furnished by Elias H. Mars- 
ton, awe of the school, J. J. Carew, W. C. Abbott, and A. F. 

Ww. 

* 


H. H. Lincoln, master of the Lyman School, is by four years and 
a half the senior of the Boston masters, and he isn’t an old man 
either. On March 10 he will have been forty-two years principal 
of this school. In addition to his school work, which has been 
abundant, he has attained an enviable reputation as a platform lect- 
urer, as 8 professional elocutionist, and has for several years past 
occupied many Unitarian pulpits with great acceptance.——The 
Malden High School, always on the alert for having good things 
well done, has arranged for special out-of-school instruction in phys- 
ical exercise for the young ladies, two hours each week. The aver- 
age attendance in all the Malden schools for the month of Febru- 
ary was 8 per cent.-——Somerville is to have a new grammar school 
district, with a large twelve-room, brick schoolhouse erected on the 
Prospect Hill lot.——Somerville will follow Cambridge in having 
both an English and a Classical High School. 


Supt. E. P. Seaver was re@lected with practical unanimity at the 
last meeting of the Boston School Board receiving 20 of the 21 
votes cast. —— Mr. Carrigan made his first active move on the board 
in a motion to appoint a committee to see if the number of school 
supervisors could be reduced from six to four, and Messrs. Carri- 
gan, Blake, Swasey, Chapin, and Mrs, Fifield, were appointed, 
The report will be looked for with interest. More questions, historic 
and local, are involved in this thanin any question that has arisen for 
a long time.——Dr. Caroline E. Hastings was elected a member of 
the school board in joint convention, in place of John C. Crowley, re- 
signed. She is a practising physician, a native of Barre, is 45 years 
of age, a graduate of Boston College, and a professor for a number 
of years in the Boston University Medical School. She was a 
teacher for several years prior to her study of medicine. Nine bal- 
lots were required for this, John H. MeDonough being her rival. 
Mr. McDonough is the Democratic leader of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and one of the brightest men on the floor of the House, 
There is very general regret that John W. Porter, who came very 
near an election, two weeks since, to fill the place made vacant by 
the death of Timothy C. Dacy, did not now lead the forces, as he has 
been a most valuable member of the committee for several years 
prior to last January. Dr. Hastings, however, rallied more votes 
than any other candidate could, and for two ballots she had the 
same number as Mr. McDonough. The air in the various school 
rooms of the city is to be analyzed by Dr. Charles Harrington. —— 
A petition was introduced by the Quincey School Association ask- 
ing that a grammar school be named the Philbrick School.—— 
The appropriations for schools last year was $1,539,248. The fol- 
lowing teachers have been nominated, temporarily, which means 
permanency, if reasonably successful : Clarabel Gilman, West Rox- 
bury High; Catharine J. Cunningham, Eliot; Margaret A. M. 
O'Dowd and Julia F. Holland, Hancock; Olive J. Sawyer, Har- 
vard; Minnie E. Ward, Prascott; Belle J. Murray, Gaston; Inez 
Drake and Emma L. McDonald, Mt. Vernon; and Emily H. Os- 
borne, Winthrop. 


The Bridgewater Club held its annual meeting of the alumni of 
the Bridgewater State Normal School at Young’s Hotel last Friday 
evening, F. A. Mead, of the Eliot School presiding, C. H. Morse of 
the Webster School, Cambridge, acting as secretary. The officers 
for the coming year are: J. Martin Dill of the Andrew School, 
president; Dr. C. Irving Fisher of Tewksbury and Nathaniel T. 
Allen of West Newton, vice presidents, and Ezra W. Sampson of 
Newton, secretary. 

After the banquet, President Mead made a formal and effective 
address upon the *‘ Daty of the Alumni to the School.’’ Prin. A. 
G. Boyden says the school is increasing rapidly. Ten years ago 
there were 15 pupils, five years ago 175, and now there are 220. The 
schoo] has outgrown its accomodations and there must be enlarge- 
ment. It is 40 years since Mr. Boyden entered the school, and the 
change in public sentiment has hardly a parallel in any other pro- 
fession. ‘The introduction of an ‘‘advanced course’’ and of a 
‘** school of observation ’’ are features that signify much. 

Mr. A. E. Winship, of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
emphasized the importance of greater enthusiasm in the profes- 
sion and loyalty to the brotherhood. Nathaniel T. Allen, a graduate 
of ’45, spoke of the position of the teacher among other professions. 
F. F. Murdock of the Normal School, Supervisor John Kneeland of 
°41, Alfred Banker, Dr. C. Irving Fisher, Fred H. Ripley of the 
Andrews School, and G, G. Edwards of Newton also spoke. 


* 

The Normal Music Teachers’ Association had a successful meet- 
ing last Saturday, with select reading by Miss Annie E. French, 
‘* Analysis of the Mental Processes Involved in Teaching Time or 
Rhythm,”’ by Pres. H. E. Holt, “‘ Unity in Art,’’ by Dr. C. Wes- 
ley Emerson, president of the Monroe Conservatory of Oratory. 

* 

Prof. Horace Bumstead of Atlanta University, Rev. G. L. 
Chaney of Atlanta, one of the trustees of the university, and B. R. 
Wilson, a graduate of the university, all spoke at a meeting re- 
cently held in Channing Hall in the interest of education in the 
South. A vigorous effort is to be made hereabouts in the financial 
interests of this university. ——The Blish Sehool of Eloeution gave 
one of the most enjoyable entertainments of the season at its twelfth 
anuual recital in ‘Tremont Temple last week, where the school was 
greeted by a large, appreciative, and enthusiastic audience. These 
pupils, by their brilliant recitations, proved themselves to be more 


than amateurs in the elocutionary art. WaskEN WINTHROP. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H,. HILLS. 


TAKEN IN. 


He loved her wildly (so he said), 

And life had not a charm without her. 
She pitied him, and they were wed,— 

And now he knows much more about hes, 


He wishes now he had not laid 
(He says) so blamed much stress upon it, 
For yesterday he sadly paid 
The bill for her new Raster bonnet. 
- Of course it is always mcre courteous for a young lady to say 

Yee, sir,’’ when she is talking with a gentleman, but sometimes a 
young man is perfectly contented if he can only get a nervous little 
weak gasp of a ‘‘ Yes’’ without any “‘ sir’’ at all. 

The woman has never yet been born who could ever think that 
avy baby whatever was altogether homely. 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox sings, ‘‘ We build our ladders to climb to 
the sky.’ If women depended on ladders, however, to reach the 
sky, most of them would never get there. 

Somehow or other an unabridged dictionary never seems so 
painfully weak and inadequate as it does when it sets out bravely 
to define flirtation. 

When a young couple get a dozen spoons for a wedding present, 
they generally have fourteen. 

“The most truthful part of a newspaper is its advertisements,”’ 
says Jefferson. Jefferson evidently had a poor opinion of the 
** brainery”’ department in journalism. 

Physicians say that stooping forward, especially after rising 
quickly from bed in the morning, when the stomach is empty, has 
&@ most injurious effect. Probably this is why women always sit 
down on the floor to put on their shoes. 

** Yes,”’ sighed Ethelinda wearily as she went to bed at 12 p. m., 
“*T think that young Mr. DeBore would make a good athlete. He 
doesn’t look very strong, I know, but he has such marvelous staying 
powers.’’ 

HOW THEY WORK THEM NOW. 


‘*I—I have brought you in a—a little spring po—a little spring 
poem,’’ said the shabby, long-haired man, with some hesitation, as 
he shyly entered the newspaper office. 

** Certainly, sir, certainly,’’ said the editor briskly, greeting his 
caller with an unexpected interest. ‘‘ Will you kindly take a 
chair, sir, while I step to the telephone and summon the under- 
taker ?”’ 

But the poet fled. 


A LONELY PROFESSOR, 


‘* Why do they call you ‘ Professor’ ?’’ asked a stranger of a 
meek-eyed and extremely illiterate man in a Dakota town. 
*** Cause I am a professor, that’s why,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ an’ the 
only one in this hull settlement, too.’’ 

** Ah, indeed!’’ exclaimed the stranger. ‘‘ I didn’t know; and 
professor of what, sir, may I ask ?”’ 

** Religion,’’ said the meek-eyed man meekly. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


— Mr. Ripley strikes squarely in the second ‘‘ Note and Query."’ 
— ‘ Equivalent but not Identical’’ is a good discrimination, see 
page 151, 

— The Morning Star has one of its vigorous editorials upon the 
article of Rev. M. J. Savage in the January Forum. 

— Edwin Booth’s first appearance on the stage was with his 
schoolmates in a private minstrel performance, — admission one 
cent. 

— Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, the philanthropist, is the only wo 
man who has the freedom of the National House of Representa- 
tives. 

— If you know any “‘ Terms Used in Talking to Domestic Ani- 
mals,’’ read the first ‘‘ Note and Query”’ on page 151, and write 
H. Carrington Bolton. 

— Rey. A. D. Mayo, who has been for some weeks lecturing in 
the South, was one of the prominent speakers at the South Florida 
Chautauqua held at Mount Dora, Feb. 14-24. 

— Ex-President McCosh, of Princeton College, is now devoting 
himself to work on a volume to be entitled First or Fundamental 
Principles, which he thinks will be the most enduring of his 
achievements in philosophy. 

—- During the vacation of 1888 summer schools will be held by 
Harvard University, Cambridge, in the following subjects: Botany, 
chemistry, French, German, geology, history, physics, physical 
training, and topography. Fall information of each course may be 
obtained from the secretary. 

— Two books are on sale for the benefit of the Norumbega Fund 
of Wellesley College,—A Winter in Central America and Mexico, 
by Helen J. Sanborn, and The College Beautiful, and Other Poems, 
by Katherine Lee Bates. Orders for these may be sent to Miss 
Helen J. Sanbora, Revere Heuse, Boston. 

— A Greenville, Mich., paper publishes the following as a com- 
position on physiology from one of its public school pupils: The 
human body is made up of the head, thorax, and abdomen. The 
head contains the brains when there is any. The thorax contains 
the heart and the lungs. The abdomen contains the bowels, of 
which there are five, A, E, I, O, and U, and sometimes W, and Y. 

— The Authors’ Reading held in Cambridge, on the 27ult., for 
the benefit of the Longfellow Memorial, was a great success, and 
will doubtless add a considerable amount to the fund. The readera 
were introduced by Col. T. W. Higginson, who, after a few open- 
ing remarks, read a short poem. He was followed by Rev. A. M. 
Lord of Arlington, Mra. Julia Ward Howe, Edward Everett Hale, 
William Winter, J. T. Trowbridge, George Parsons Lathrop, John 
Boyle O'Reilly, Charles Follen Adams, and Miss Charlotte Fiske 


Bates, to whom the praise of the entertainment is due. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we , therefore, hereafter, give the measures of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. } 


History or Evizasetuan Literature. By 

George Saintsbury. London: Macmillan & Co. 471 pp., 

x5. 

The spirit of criticism was never more rife or ripe among scholars 
than at the present time. The penchant for anatomizing not only 
the externals, bat the raison d'étre obtains strongly, and critics have 
come to be ized as a distinct body in the world of letters, and 
are graded by a carefully prepared scale. The acknowledged head 
of the school of critics is Matthew Arnold, and the competitors for 
the proximate position are numerous and aggressive. he canons 
of criticism have necessarily been changed in this new school, and 
by them the old as well as the new productions have been judged 
and properly labeled. It is now quite the fashion to issue new 
books on old books, and to treat of the old in the new lines. All 

this is fortunate for the general reader as well as for the scholar. 
It is quite possible, however, that this new sifting of the old 
wheat and chaff may result in giving a grain that will be palatable 
only to the scholar and the strictly critical reader. When critics 
limit their writings to their own field, when they seek no constitu- 
eney but that of their own profession, they must of course expect 
in their self-imposed limitations to bear ‘‘ whips and scorns,’’ which 
would not be theirs to endure were their criticisms made in geod 
faith for the proper enlightenment, judgment, and assistance of that 
large class denominated the “ reading public,’’ which relies on 
others’ dicta for its selection and study. If critics would bring 
their acumen and learning to their tasks and praise or condemn as 
merit or demerit demands and requires, their work, while insuffi- 
cient for the learned who can do their own reviewing, would bring 
just the fruit desired by the average reader. More especially is 
this true of reviews treating of epochs or periods in literature. The 

neral reader asks: ‘‘ What shall I read in this or that era? 
What is worth while? Who has best answered these queries ? ’’ 
And that is the popular book which meets his questions frankly and 
directs him faithfully. 

Mr. George Saintsbury is no novice in criticism ; he has a reputa 
tion not only as a successful and popular journalist, but as a learned 
and discriminating student in literature, and we open his book 
treating of that most interesting period in English literature, the 
Elizabethan era, with high expectations, which we find fully met in 
almost every instance. In a book of less than five hundred pages 
he has covered the century between 1560 and 1660, and though 
necessarily limited to generalities, he is clear, concise, and often 
trenchant. There are no evidences of slovenliness, and accuracy of 
fact and statement is a marked characteristic ; in essentials is there 
this studied care, while in minute particulars, as whether a poet's 
grandmother was named Joan Smith or Jane Smith, there is small 
concern evinced. ‘‘ These things,’’ he says in his preface,—and 

the confession is frank and refreshing,—‘“‘ interesting, perhaps, and 
sometimes valuable in their own way, are but ancillary, if even 
that, to the history of literature in the proper and strict sense; and 
it is the history of literature in the proper and strict sense with 
which I have to deal.”’ 

Not only are the great writers of this period, as Spenser, Shake- 
speare, Bacon, Milton, ete., handled with rare discrimination, but 
the minor figures of the period are commented on with a care and 
patience unusual in such treatises. In writing of these lesser names 
the attempt is made to popularize the erudite criticisms formerly 
passed on them, and to the student, the schoolboy, and to the gen- 
eral reader, this feature of the book will commend itself strongly. 
The book is at once a handbook, a textbook, and a reading book. 
It is written in the true spirit of criticism, and there is little «effort 
made to be erudite or disquisitive beyond the needs of clear expo- 
sition. 

Mr. Saintsbury’s book is the second volume in a series which 
Maemillan & Co. have projected, treating of the history of English 
literature. ‘Three other volumes are to be issued, each of which has 
been intrusted to a writer of acknowledged authority. Stopford 
Brooke will write the work treating of the earliest period, Eimond 
Gosse that of the eighteenth century, and Professor Dowden of 
modern literature. ‘hese names are a sufficient pledge of the 
character and learning of the work. ‘ 


Tue ELeMents or Psycuo.ocy. A Textbook. By David 
J. Hill, LL.D. New York: Sheldon & Co. 419 pp., 7x5. 
How surprised the teacher of twenty years ago, or even ten years 

ago, would be to look in upon the flood of psychological literature 

of to-day. Of all the books upon this subject published in the past 
two years no two of them have been along the same line of develop- 
ment of the subject. The outlines as indicated by the table of 
contents may not differ much, and the facts and statements are not 
radically different; but the practical treatment is individual in 
each work. The teacher who is to use a psychology in the class- 
room will find his ingenuity taxed in determining which of several 
recently issued books is most to his taste. It would be quite use- 
less for an editor to attempt to settle the question. We have seen 
more than one book that we thought entirely satisfactory ; and here 
comes avother, taking advantage of the successes of iis predevessors. 

It is as mach a book for the class-room in its style of putting 

thirgs, in its analytical method, typographical variety, tables and 

diagrams, as though it were a work in physics. Bold faced type 

catches the eye with every name, term or phrase of paramount im. 

portance ; the indispensable portions are in large type, while a vast 

amount of matter of importance by way of reference is in finer type. 

The close of each chapter has a review outline, followed by a fall 

list of references to books and articles. The amount of matter 

presented, the arrangement, the loyalty to modern methods with a 

conservative reverence for the philosophical masters of other ages, 

and the teaching tact are important features of the work. “The 
discrimination used in that which is left unsaid is as great as the 
wisdom in regard to what is said. The table of contents we think 
the most complete and best arranged of any book we have seen, 
while the department devoted to illustrative figures is as valuable 
as it is unique, and the index is most creditable. While the book 
is especially prepared for the class-room one cannot read far into 

It without seeing that the author writes from the pedagogical stand- 

point of psychology, and that he wrote for those who propose to 

study the art of teaching. 


Doom or Mametons. By W. H. H. Murray. Phila- 
delphia : Hubbard Brothers. 

Whenever Mr. Murray enters the field of literature he is sure of 
an audience. His pen has the fascination of personality, and he has 
lost none of his literary taste in the years of retirement from public 
life, and this latest work of his pen furnishes entertainment 
along the higher levels of thought and feeling. Like all of his 
best work it has a classic atmosphere. “ Like oldtime furniture, 
hand-rubbed to a polish, every passage gleams.”’ It is a luxury to 


it. There are entire passages with scarcely a’derived word ; 
i of absolutely ned, Saxon. As a vocabulary of Saxon 
words it takes foremost rank, and because of its literary merit, pe- 
culiarly its Saxon merit, it is sure to be called for by teachers and 
students. Its characters are taken from the old red races; it 1s 
a revelation regarding antique customs and characters; it is filled 
with the lore of the woods. %*‘ Its characters are heroie ; its move- 
ment Flomeric.’’ Atla, the heroine, is as sweet in fact as she is 
original in conception, belonging to an age when woman was unlike 
the woman of to-day. 


Narrvity: Irs Facts anp Fancres, AND 
Lore. An Almanac and Perpetual Calendar of Cabalistic Terts, 
Gems, Talismans, and Guardians. By Ten Alcott. Price, 
$5 00. Extra cloth, gilt edges, bevelled boards, oblong 8vo. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons. . 

This is one of the most unique and interesting volumes that ever 
came from the American press. It contains the facts, fancies, 
legends, and lore that have come down from the earliest times in 
regard to the birth of human beings. The lessons taught are very 
beautifal, and of individual interest, relating to the day of birth, 
and the birthday thoughts that have found expression in language 
by the great authors of literature and poesy. The chapters of 
miscellaneous birthday notes, sentimental and symbolical jewelry, 
birthday and betrothal rings, charmingly illustrated in the illami- 
nated frontispiece of the volume, are of special interest from their 
language and sentiment. Under the heading Nativity, are pre- 
sented a series of remarkable and curious tables in which the things 
tabulated are symbolic avd correspond to fundamental truths, ar- 
ranged in proper sequence. 

Our limited space renders it impossible to convey to our readers 

any adequate conception of the scope and design of this elegant 

gift-book. It is a mosaic of original ideas, extending over the 
whole range of legend -and literature, filled with facts, and with 
quaint, and curious lore. It deals in texte, references, patrons, 
planets, gems, guardians, saints, angels, talismans, flowers, names, 
and a galaxy of symbolic things which the human fancy in every 
age has devised. It is also an almanac and perpetual calendar of 
eabalistic fancies, floral sentiments, planetary influences, and old 
time notions. It is no ordinary birthday book, it is an ideal book 
of nativities, challenging the curiosity of the curious, and furnishing 
to lovers of gem lore, and sentiment an inexbaustible mine of sug- 
gestion, information, and enjoyment. The publishers offer a prize 
of $100 for the best ** Nativity’’ furnished them in connection with 
each class of the volume issued, the present class being A. 


Lire AND Laxor; or, Characteristics of Men of In- 
dustry, Culture, and Genius. By Samuel Smiles, LL.D. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 448 pp.. size7}x44. Price $1.00. 
This book, in its general style and character, is as a second vol- 
ume to Se/f-Help, that well-known work of Smiles, used in many 
schools for supplementary reading. This book cannot fail to stim- 
ulate to renewed zeal any teacher disheartened by perplexities and 
the cares and responsibilities of the schoolroom, who will give even 
half an hour to its perusal. It is brimful of difficulties overcome, 
successes attained through slender means and under the greatest 
disadvantages. There is not a page in it that does not renew one’s 
hope in himself and re-emphasize the possibilities before him. It 
is a work that one can read at odd times, when there is but a few 
moments’ leisure, since it abounds with good stopping-places. This 
book, together with its companion volume, is rich with anecdotes 
and sbort stories, which are peculiarly adapted to school children of 
almost any age beyond the primary grade, and many a teacher will 
find it helpful in training ber pupils to a fall realization of the value 
of perseverance, panctuality, indomitable wiil, and like qualities, 
as factors in success. The dull boy, the precocious boy, the coun- 
try and city boy, over-pressure in schools, cramming, education of 
girls, and kindred topics are all discussed with a brevity and 
depth of thought eminently sensible. The chapter on over-brain 
work is full of suggestions that’any teacher may profit by, while not 
a few will find something valuable and interesting, too, in the chapter 
entitled Single and 


MANUAL OF THE ConsTITUTION OF THE UNITED STarTes. 
By Israel Ward Andrews, D.D., LL.D. Cincinnati: Van Ant- 
werp, Bragg, & Co. 348 pp., 74¢x5. Price, $1.17. 

A manual of the Constitution that we knew and enjoyed fourteen 
years ago is now revised, greatly improved, reset entire, and printed 
from new type, making a large, complete, and up-to-date volume 
upon the subject. The body of the work contains 348 pages, large, 
with an economical use of space, and abbreviated foot-notes. The 
appendix contains a list of Vice-Presidents, Senators who have 
presided over the Senate as President when there was no Vice- 
President, Speakers of the Honse of Representatives, Secretaries 
of State, Seeretaries of the Treasury, Secretaries of the Navy, See- 
retaries of War, Secretaries of the Interior, Postmasters-General, 
Attorneys-General, and Associate Justices of the Supreme Court. 
It also contains the Declaration of Independence, the Articles of 
Confederation, the Ordinance of 1787, and the Constitution of the 
Ney States with Amendments, followed by a well-arranged 
index. 


First Steps tn Execrriciry. Designed for the Enter- 
tainment and Instruction of Yeung People at Home and in School. 
By Charles Barnard. New York: Charles E. Merrill & Co. 
133 pp., 74x5. Price, 75 cents. 
Here is an excellent opportunity afforded teachers and parents to 
control the leisure hours of children in a manner that will insure 
profit and pleasure alike. A description is given of a number of 
simple and inexpensive experiments in electricity that can be per- 
formed in schools, the lecture room and the home circle. The ex- 
periments are not difficult nor dangerous, and with ordinary care 
no harm need be done clothing or furniture. A young boy with 
natural curiosity and a mechanical turn of mind will take great 
delight in performing these experiments, and having finished them 
he will have gained a general idea of the laws pertaining to elec- 
trical forces and of their applications to the arts, to business, and 
to manufactures. It would not be strange if a taste was developed 
that would decide the youth's vocation. The book might, also, be 
used to advantage in connection with supplementary reading. : A 
neat little outfit comprising all the essential articles used in these 
postpaid for $1.50 by the publishers to 
« w obtain i pieces ratus 
mentioned in the book. 


Tue Art or Livinc. Compiled from the writings 
of Samuel Smiles by Carrie Adelaide Cook, with an introduc- 
tion by Dr. Peabody of Harvard University. Boston: D. Lo- 
throp Co. 262 pp., 7x4}. Price, $1.00. 
Samuel Smiles, sometimes called the American Franklin, is so 

well known as a lerse, practical writer, it is not necessary to eall 

attention to his field or methods of work, bat the selections in this 


trained by it, if all people everywhere would learn and practice it 

‘the art of living” would take the position Mr. Smiles says it de- 

serves,—‘‘a place among the fine arts.”” The editor has put a 

** feast of fat things’’ into convenient compass for everybody to en- 

joy and profit by, making the book! one of the best in the ‘‘Spare 

Minute Series.”’ 

Davip Livinestone: The Story of his Life and 
Travels. Illustrated. London: T. Nelson & Sons. 118 pp., 
7x5. 

This is a condensed biography of the hero the world delighted to 
honor, but it tells the chief events of his boyhood, his manhood, 
Stanley's meeting with him in Africa, his death in the land of the 
barbarians, and his burial in Westminster Abbey. If a boy loves 
stories of adventnre and of heroes, give him Dr. Livingstone’s biog- 
raphy to read. If the perusal of it doesn’t help to make a man of 
him he must be a poor sort of boy. 

Messrs. Lee & SHEPARD, Boston, have published a 
new children’s story from the pen of Jane Andrews. the anthor of 
** Seven Little Sisters,’ entitled Only a Year, and What it Brought, 
Price, $1.00. 


A. FLANAGAN of Chicago publishes Hattie G. Hall’s 
Outlines for Composition Writing, in which are given 120 exhaustive 
outlines upon every day themes to aid children in writing compo- 
sitions. 

Messrs. TroxNor & Company, Boston, have lately 
published Harvard Reminiscences, by Andrew Peabody, D. D., 
LL.D., a book rich in characterization and aneedote, which will 
be treasured by all Harvard men, students or graduates. 


Messrs. Forps, Howarp, & HvuLBeErt will shortly 
publish from the pen of Judge Tourgee, author of “ A Fool's Er- 
rand”’’ and *‘ Bricks without Straw,’’ a story entitled Black Ice, 
which is said to contain some notable character studies, with thrill- 
ing incidents of flood and field. 


Messrs. D. C. Hearn & Co., Boston, have published 
the old English epic poem Judith. It will be edited, with intro 
duction, translation, and glossary, by Prof. Albert S. Cook, of 
the University of California. who bas endeavored to adapt it to 
the scholar, the academic student, and the general reader, 


M. C. Hazard, editor of the Pilgrim Series of Lesson 
Helps, has arranged, with the aid of John W. Tufts, a beautiful 
Carol Service for Easter, which is published in Boston by the Con- 
gregational Sunday School and Publishing Society. It is enough 
to say of this service that it is worthy a place beside its predecessors. 


Tue D. Lorurop Company announce the prepara- 
tion and speedy publication of a series of graphic historical narra- 
tions by popular authors, telling The Story of the States of the 
Ameriean Union from their earliest beginnings to the present day. 
This series will be issued under the editorial supervision of Elbridge 
S. Brooks, and will be fully illustrated with designs by L. J. 
Bridgman, 


Tue Interstate Publishing Company, Chicago, issue, in 
their Supplementary Reading ‘‘ Dime Series,’’ S/ories fur Litile 
Readers, by Emilie Poulsson. The book is for little folks to read 
as soon as they know the consonant and short vowel sounds; and 
though new words, both regular and irregular, are introduced when 
necessary, there are never more than nine new words to a story, 
and often less. 


A New volume of poems by James Russell Lowell, 
entitled L/eartsease and Rue; The Old Garden and Other Verses, 
by Margaret F. Deland; the eleventh volume of Rev. Joseph 
Cook’s Monday Lectures, comprising those éelivered during the 
winter of 1887, under the title of ‘‘ Current Religious Perils’’ are 
books which will be issued early this month by Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 


Tue Lire or Hon. Amos A. LAWRENCE, one of the 
merchant princes of Boston, and held in honored remembrance for 
his generous activity in securing the freedom of Kansas, and for his 
beneficence to educational institutions, has been written by his son, 
Rev. William Lawrence, and will soon be issued from the Riverside 
Press. From the same press will soon appear a new edition of 
Thomas Starr King’s eloquent volume of lectares, entitled Sub- 
sfance and Show. 


Messrs. Ginn and Company have collected some most 
entertainiog stories for children and child lovers under the title of 
“ Twilight Thoughts,’’ by Mary S. Clande, edited by Mary L. 
Avery, with a preface by Matthew Arnold. Each chapter contains 
no more than can be read in school in a short lesson or in the home 
in a. few moments of leisure. They are charmingly told. It is al- 
most never that one finds such exquisite prose as this little volume 
presents as it tells the ‘* Story of the Thistle Seed,” ‘* The Child 
and the Flowers,’’ ‘‘ The Bramble,’’ ** The Story of the Winter,’’ 
and others of a like natare, 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


goer Stories; by L. J. Woodward; !price, 45 cents, Boston: 
Sara Crewe; or, What Hanpened at Miss Minchin’s; by Frances 
Hodgson Burnett; price, $1.00. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Geschichte; by Josepha Schra- 
e . 
Henry Holt & Co. a ome; by Harold Brydges. New York: 
‘he United States of Yesterday and of To-morrow; by Wm. Bar- 
rows, D.D ; price, $1.25. Boston 7 Roberts Brothers. Raa! 
lips & Hone b; by Rev. E. A. Rand; price, $1.25. New York: Phil- 
Alden’s Manifold Cyel ; : 
ohn Alen, yclopedia (No. 4); price, 50 cents. New York: 
‘riting for the Press; b 
The Writer Publishing Co. Loess Reston 
uropean Schools of History and Politics: b 
price, cents. Kaltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Clarke & Carruth, or acmillan & Ov. For sale in Bos- 
. The Thoughts of the Emperor M. Aurelius Antoninns; translated 
conte, ladex Volume to the Works of 
John Alden. pe dition): price, 50 cents. New York: 
1e¢ Republic of the Fut $ Dodd; 
ure; by Anna Bowman price, 10 cents. 
uheoe by Mrs. Alexander; price, $1.00. New York: Henry 
ings Ross; price om Lectures on Congregationalism ; by A. Hast 
ritons and Muscovites; or, T ; 
mink; 
Yoru. TY Armando Palacio Valdes; price, $1.50. New 
Pilgrims and Puritans: The Story of the Planting of Plymouth and 


book are atimirable specimens of his phil hic i 
life were gauged by the rule of this Book” 


Boston; by N. Moore; price, 85 cents.—Shakespeare and Chaucer 


GXaminations ; edited by William Taylor Thom; price, $1.10. Boston: 
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NEW YORK LETTER. 


or Sr. Louis anp CoL_umsBus ScHOOLsS SHOWN IN 
New Yorxk.—Proressor LEIPSIGGER ON ADVAN- 
TAGES OF MANUAL TRAINING.—TEACHERS 
Tavent SimpLe EXPERIMENTS FROM 
THE ‘‘SCrENTIFIC AMER- 

ICAN’’ STAFF, 


{From Regular Correspondent of the JouRNAL.] 
MARCH 1, 1888. 

It was the happy thought of Superintendent Jasper, or his retir- 
ing assistant, Mr. Harrison, to place on exhibition at the Board 
rooms, this week, the collection of paper work, drawing, water- 
color sketching, ete., of the public schools of St. Louis, Mo., and 
Columbus, O., which had been Joaned to Assistant Superintendent 
Harrison for his lecture at the Normal College, already reported in 
this correspondence. These collections are the same that attracted 
so much attention and won high praise at the National Exposition 


at Chicago last July. That from Columbus begins with the pri- 
mary grade in paper folding, and shows a splendid set of specimen 
work based upon the three great principles of ‘‘ representation, con- 
struction, and decoration,’’ and extending through all the grades to 
original designing and water color work from nature. One of the 
most attractive pieces in the latter section is a pupil's study of the 
blue violet. A leaf and blossoms occupy the center of the paper, 
and near the margin are the single bud, side view, full-blown 
flower, side view, front view of bud, and of leaf by itself; and 
below this study made from nature, and excellent in coloring and 
in drawing, is a conventionalized design of the violet, for cup and 
saucer, which would do credit to a professional designer. 

One might easily let the charm of this exquisite water color work 
overshadow all the rest in the collection; but the drawing, both 
mechanical and freehand, of the St. Louis schools, on the other side 
of the room, is in its way equally good, proving the wonderful ac- 
euracy of eye and artistic skill that may be gained by comparatively 
young pupils, who are educated from the first te understand form 
and learn to express it upon paper. It is noticeable that the high 
school pupils who have not had the long training from the lower 
grades up are less successful than those who have. The exhibition 
was opened on Tuesday, and will continue for the rest of the week, 
two hours every afternoon and during part of the morning on Sat- 
urday. Invitations have been sent to all the teachers in the city, 
and ex-Assistant Superintendent Harrison has been present to explain 
the methods by which this work was done and to talk about the 
new course to be introduced into our own schools. 

It was my pleasure yesterday to spend with Mr. Harrison his last 
official half-hour in the superintendent’s department. ‘ The 
room,’’ he said, ‘‘ has been full of visitors, mostly teachers, since 
three o’clock. The interest in this little collection is surprising, 
and shows how great is the interest felt in the new movement for 
our schools. The teachers are very anxious te know more about it, 
and enthusiastic over what it aims to accomplish, although many 
are yet altogether in the dark as to what are its real purposes and 
the educational importance of the new system and the so-called and 
mis-called manual training. 

* . 

In regard to the experiment as introduced into some of the 
schools last month, Mr. Harrison said: ‘‘ I have no doubt that we 
have already started the greatest and the most important change 
our course of study has ever had. The principals and teachers of 
the schools where it has been started show a genuine interest and 
appreciation for the new system and a disposition to work together 
and feel their way along, helping each other toward perfecting and 


establishing it on the best possible basis, and developing it practi- 
cally by the best methods, For myself, I foresee great benefits 
from this beside the patent one of more complete development of 
the children. I foresee that by this we shall attain the individu- 
ality in instruction, which must come before education can be what 
it should be. We are only starting yet, and no doubt we will make 
many mistakes and have frequent occasion to change our details ; 
but so far we feel that we have started aright. Wait and see what 
two years of earnest, critical work willdo. Our teachers have agreed 
to work together, to hold frequent interviews with each other, and 
to meet as often as advisable and possible with the gentlemen in 
charge of the new system; to take counsel of one another, each 
bringing his or her observation, experiences, and thoughts on the 
matter for the consideration of all. If our new system brings about 
this unity of work and iteling among our teachers and makes indi- 
viduality a strong element in our normal instruction and establishes 
the development method with our children, we may indeed congrat- 
ulate ourselves on its adoption, though it has been a weighty piece 
of work to get it started. But it is started, and to-morrow I shall 
look at it as an outsider.’’ That must have been a sad half-hour to 
the venerable first assistant, To-day he has no part in the big sys- 
tem which he has helped to build up and with which he has been 
connected for more than thirty years. le taught the ofd normal 
school long ago, and afterward was professor of pedagogy in the 
Normal College until he went into the superintendent’s office. 
Almost ali the teachers, especially the older ones, who called yes- 
terday to examine the Western collections, have been his pupils, and 
nearly every principal and teacher in the city is well known to him 


personally. 


Some of the moxt interesting lectures that have been given lately, 
on the now live subject of manual training, are the series by Henry 
M. Leipsigger, of the Hebrew Technical Institute, under the au- 
spices of the Industrial Education Association. Professor Leipsigger 
said in one of these: ‘‘ The great danger that teachers in these 
new features of educational training will have to contend against 
will be a desire to produce quick results. Care must be exercised 
in going from simple to difficult exercises. The models should be 
beautiful, as one object is to develop the sense of form and beauty. 
The development of taste is especially necessary in this country. . . 
Modeling in clay has great value in manual training, for it is soft 
and lght, easily handled and plastic, requiring but few tools, and 
morever it lies at the basis of many trades. Pasteboard work de- 
velops accuracy and earnestness. Light wood work trains the 
hand, the eye, and the taste. Of all hand crafts carpentering has 
been found most suitable. The work of the smith toughens the 
arm, but it tends to make the hand too heavy. Basket work also 
requires few tools, but in that the fingers are mostly exercised, and 
it is done sitting.”’ 

Beside the reasons usually given, such as raising the ry ow 
labor, cultivating all the faculries, ete., Professor Leipsigger lays 
stress on the importance of manual training as a means of keeping 
children longer at school, and in these days of putting boys ef four- 
teen. behind the desk, to learn business, because they do not 
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like school, and admitting young misses into the cares of grown-up 
society, we should like to hear a great deal more stress laid on that 
argument, 

* * 


Another interesting lecture that has lately been given before the 
New York teachers, under the same auspices as those of Professor 
Leipsigger, is that of Dr. T. O’Connor Sloane, of the Scientific 
American. Dr. Sloane has agreed to deliver a short course during 
the spring to show how science may be taught without any appa- 
ratus, with simple apparatus, and finally to make some practical 
suggestions to teachers for making their own apparatus. e first 
lecture was especially devoted to physics, and was ed with the 
announcement that the properties of matter would first consid- 
ered. The first experiment was to apparently fill a goblet with al- 
cohol, after which he crowded handfuls of cotton wool into the glass, 
spilling only a very small quantity of the flaid, which he replaced 
by more. This, he said, was a striking instance of porosity, appar- 
ently making two objects occupy the same space. 

The force of inertia was illustrated by laying a slab of glass on 
the top of a goblet, on the glass placing a piece of stiff paper whose 
edges projected, on the paper a gold coin, and then by snapping 
the paper with the finger make it fall to the floor while the coin re- 
mained on the glass. 

An illustration of cohesion was given by the cutting in two of a 
bullet and pressing the two parts together. By suspending several 
glass marbles in the air, the lecturer also made an interesting show 
of the elasticity of solids. 

Dr. Sloane is announced for two lectures in May, — ‘‘ Soap 
Bubbles,’’ and ‘‘ Capillarity and Dilantancy.”’ 

HELEN AINSLIE SMITH. 


PENNSYLVANIA AFFAIRS. 

State CONVENTION OF CoUNTY AND Ciry SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS. — SPRING ELEcTIONS. — FREE TEXTBOOKS. — 
DEATH OF SUPERINTENDENT CRAMER.—SPELLING RE- 
FORM.—SPECIAL NORMAL WORK, 


A convention of the county and city superintendents of Pennsyl- 
vania will be held at Harrisburg, April 11 and 12. Supt. D. M. 
Wolf, of Center County, will read a paper on “‘ Institutes and their 
General Management,’’ and the discussion will be opened by Supt. 
R. F. Hoffecker, of Montgomery County, and Supt. George A. 
Spindler, of Washington County. Supt. R. M. McNeal, of Dau- 
phin County, will read a paper on the ‘‘ Examination and Qualifi- 
cation of Teachers,’’ which will be discussed by Supt. George W. 
Ryan, of Bradford County, and Supt. M. G. Brumbaugh, of Hunt- 


before the department of borough and city superintendents, on 
the ‘‘ Selection and Transfer of Teachers,’’ and Supt. George J. 
Luckey, of Pittsburg, and Supt. C. A. Babcock, of Oil City, will 
discuss the paper. 

The annual election of school directors and controllers took place 
on the 2ist of February, at which time between four and five thou- 
sand such officers were elected ‘in the state, most of whom will 
serve for three years. With a few exceptions all were men, al- 
though the new constitution permits women to hold the office of 
school director, and wherever chosen they have performed their du- 
ties in an efficient and praiseworthy manner. ‘There are six direct- 
ors in each school district, except in consolidated wards in the 
larger towns. ‘hese directors and controllers elect the county and 
city superintendents, levy taxes, locate schools, build schoolhonses, 
select teachers, adopt textbooks, and have entire control of the 
schools. 

A late act of the legislature provides that school directors and 
controllers may purchase textbooks, at the expense of the districts, 
to be supplied to the pupils free of cost. Lancaster, Nanticoke, 
and several other towns, have adopted the free textbook system 
with very satisfactory results, Hon. J. P. Wickersham, ex-state 
superintendent, is in hearty sympathy with the measure; and by 
many it is believed that the next session of the legislature will 


make the purchase of textbooks by the school districts compulsory. 
Supt. W. J. Creamer, of Cambria County, died recently of con- 
sumption. He was a graduate of the Indiana Normal School, and 


had taught one term in the county prior to his election as superia- 
tendent, last May. James W. Leech, principal of the schools at 
Ebensburg, has been commissioned to fill the unexpired term of 
two and a half years; and A. R. Reed, formerly priacipal of the 
schools at Tyrone, succeeds Mr. Leech at Ebensburg. 

The commission on amended orthography, appointed by Gov- 
ernor Beaver, has o ized by electing the following officers: 
President—Dr. F. A. March, of Lafayette College; Secretary— 
Samuel A. Boyles, Esq., of Harrisburg. The other members 
of the commission are, Dr. Thomas Chase, ex-president of Haver- 
ford College; Rev. H. L. Wayland, D. D., of Philadelphia, 
Hon. James W. Walk, of Philadeiphia, and Arthur Biddle, Esq., 
of Philadelphia. The commission are endeavoring to collect 
facts about the loss of time and money occasioned by our present 
spelling. Superintendents of schools are invited to send members 
of the commission statistics,—the number of exercises in spelling 
and reading in the schools, length of the exercises, and other facts 
bearing on reading and spelling in the schools. With so ablea 
leader as Professor March the movement is sure to be productive 
of at least partially satisfactory results. 

Oar normal schools are striving more and more to do the work 
for which they were established,—give instruction in the science 
and art of teaching. The barrier to this result has been the lack 
of literary culture on the part of those who enter these schools. 
Model schools have been organized and mental science and school 
economy regularly taught in all of these institutions, but until quite 
lately an undue amount of the normal school course was given to 
academic work. An advance step, however, has been taken, and 
skilled training teachers and competent instructors of pedagogy 
and psychology are employed by most of the normal schools of the 
state. Miss Mary Spear, well known from her eonnection with 
the Quincy schools, has lately taken charge of the model school 
at West Chester; Miss Coffin, who was with Colonel Parkvr at the 
Cook County Normal School, has been placed at the head of the 
training school at Millersville; Prof. William Noetling has been 
doing effective work in the same line at Bloomsburg, and now 
comes the announcement that Dr. Theo. B. Noss, the talented and 
energetic principal of the normal school at California, this state, 
proposes giving special and additional instruction in pedagogics and 
psychology. For this purpose Miss Lelia E. Partridge, well known 
as an institute instructor and writer on educational topics, and 
Dr. Edward Brooks, one of the pioneers of the normal school 
movement in the Keystone State, have been engaged to deliver a 
series of lectures during the spring term. There can be no doubt 
that the teachers of southwestern Pennsylvania will appreciate this 


treat, and that the coming term at the California Normal 
will be one of the largest in its history. Wit 8S. Monrog. 


ingdon County. Supt. W. H. Shelley, of York, will read a paper} 
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CALIFORNIA, 


Several meetings of the citizens of Biggs have been held recentl 
oe necessary measures in reference to securing the p 
college. 

The graduates of the San Francisco Commercial School have or- 
ganized an association of over thirty members, and elected officers 
for the ensuing term. 

Upon due examination it has been ascertained that all the chil- 
dren in the public schools have conformed to the rules of the San 
Francisco Board of Education, concerning vaccination; and yet 
quite a number have been sent to the pest house. 

Improvements at the Los Angeles Normal School will be recom- 
mended by the Governor, in his next message. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the expenditures of the San Fran- 
cisco Teachers’ Mutual Aid Association, have so far exceeded the 
membership receipts, the society has by means of periodical ‘‘ bene- 
fits’’ laid by some $7,000 or $8,000 for a bank account. 

The San Francisco Examiner distributed nearly 10,000 presents— 
students’ companions—to San Francisco school children, recently, 
in response to solutions of a published problem concerning that 
journal's circulation. 

Considerable ill-feeling exists between the Board of Health and 
the Board of Education, on account of the city superintendent de- 
clining to allow a member of the first mentioned board to visit the 
schools to ascertain the condition of students regarding vaccination. 
The superintendent has published a card in reference to the matter. 

The California Military Academy cadet, who disappeared on the 
15th of last December, has not yet been heard from. 

Miss Florence White recently sailed for Japan to assume of ge 
tion in the Kioto Training School. Miss White was formerly a 
teacher in Mills Seminary. 

It is probable that the San Francisco schools will be closed for 
the week preceding the meeting of the National Association. 

Miss Ella Nutting is again librarian and teacher of penmanship 
in Mills College after an absence of five years from that institution, 


WYOMING. 


The school term in Cheyenne has been extended from nine 
months to nine and one half. One or two cases of scarlet fever in 
the city caused much uneasiness and seriously affected the attend- 
ance in the lower grades. 
The present legislature has appointed a committee to draft new 
school laws. ‘The committee is composed of excellent men, and 
will doubtless present a code which will be an improvement upon 
the old one. 

The schools at Douglas are in a prosperous condition under the 
direction of Mrs, S. N. Cushman and Miss Maggie Brewster. 


INDIANA. 


Prof. James G. May, of Salem, is the veteran teacher of Indiana. 
He is 83 years of age, and has taught 2,248 weeks, or 11,240 days. 
He was one of the charter members of the Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, organized 34 years ago. 

Vincennes University has 175 students this year, and the work 
is going on very satisfactorily. 


in the near future. 

Miss Clara Van Nuys, of Lebanon, has been selected as an assist- 
ant in the normal school for the spring term. 

The examinations of candidates for graduation from the township 
schools of the state have begun in a number of the counties. Re- 
ports are to the effect that there will be a larger number of candi- 
dates this year than at any time heretofore. The work will be 
finished in most cases by April. 

Terre Haute has reinstated music in her public school curriculum, 
having discarded it two years ago. Miss Hattie Paige has been 
elected musical director. 

The historical catalogue of Indiana University, upon which Dr. 
T. A. Wylie has been working for a long time, will be finished this 
year. It promises to be a document of great value, especially to 
those directly interested in the school. 

A very large number of the high schools of the state are con- 
ducting lecture courses this winter, with the view of securing funds 
for school libraries. 

Butler University has had 261 graduates from the full four years’ 
course since its organization. ‘The school is prospering. 

Many of the colleges of the state are just now greatly exercised 
by reason of selecting speakers for the state oratorival cuntest. 
Greeks and Barbarians are contending most earnestly for the mas- 
tery. 

Rose Polytechnic Institute has had the offer of money to fit up 
an extensive gymnasium. The benevolence of this friend of the 
school will doubtless be accepted. 

The State Normal School had the largest attendance in its his- 
tory during the winter term. 

Mr. Eli F. Brown, of Irvington, is now teaching physiology and 
botany in the Dayton Central High School. 

The Methodist Association feel very much elated over the an- 
nouncement made in the secular papers that the celebrated DePauw 
will case has been compromised, and in a manner satisfactory to all 
concerned. The Advocate, commenting on the will, says: *‘ The 
result is highly creditable to the legal heirs of the estate, and the 
whole church will congratulate them, as well as the institutions 
and societies which are to receive bequests under the will, that this 
most happy termination has been reached in a case which might 
have proved practically endless, and might have thwarted the de- 
sign of Mr. DePauw as to DePauw University and other institu- 
tions. The estate is very large, and evidently is being wisely man- 
aged, and unless something unforeseen‘occurs, DePauw University 
will eventually be one of the wealthiest institutions in the Metho- 
dist denomination. It is reported that Mrs. McIntosh is to receive 
something like $200,000, and that the settlement of the case will 
in no unfavorable way affect any of the beneficiaries under the will. 
The painful suspense to which this case gave rise is relieved, and 
all friends of the family and of the institutions which Mr. DePauw 
designed to aid are happy over the result. We are assured that 
but one of Mr. DePauw’s sons knew of the existence of the will, 
and neither of them knew the contents of it until it was read after 
Mr. DePauw’s death. The charge that undue influence was 
brought to bear upon Mr. DePauw is clearly without foundation.”’ 

The following are the railroad arrangements for the meeting of 
the two Northern Indiana State Teachers’ Associations at Logans- 
port, March 28, 29, and 30: The Central Traffic Association issue 
reduced rates on the followimg conditions: (1) Each one desiring 
excursion rates must purchase a first class ticket to the place of 
meeting, and request the ticket agent to issue a printed certificate 
of such purchase. (2) If through tickets cannot be procured at 
the starting point, parties will purchase tickets to the most con- 
venient point where through tickets can be purchased, and follow 
instruction one. (3) Tickets for the retura trip will be sold at 


one third the highest limited fare, by the agent at the place of 
meeting. (4) No excursion rates can be procured without the cer- 


ichmond is discussing a new high school building, to be erected - 
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tificates. (5) Certificates are not good if procured 
before March 25. ty 
The Southern Indiana Teachers’ Association 
will hold its eleventh annual meeting at Columbus, 
April 4, 5, and 6, with the following program : 
Wednesday, 8 00 Pp. m.—Weleome Address, C. N. 
Spencer, Mayor of Columbus; Reply and Inaugural 
Aadress, Martin, D D., Supt. Public Schools, 
i-on. 
900 a. m.—“ The Teacher's Greatest 
Hindrances and their Remedies,” E H. Butler, 
Rushville; * How te Cultivate a Taste for good Liter- 
ature,” Kitty K. Palmer, Franklin; ‘ Latin in the 
High School,” J. H. T. Main, Moore’s Hill College. 

Thursday 1.30 p. m.—* The Class and the Individ- 
ual.” F. L. Morse. Hanover College; “ Instruction in 
Civics.” W. T. Stott, D D.. Franklin College; Writ 
ten a Basis of Promotion,” L. H 
Jones Indianapolis. 

Thursda 1") n. m.—Popular Lecture —‘‘ Our Na- 
tional Park.” John M. Coulter, Crawfordsville Col- 

e. 

Friday, 9.00 a.m.—‘“ Fhe Relation of Theory to 
Skill in Keaching,” Wm. J. Bryan, Bloomington Uni 
versity; “ Beyoud the Alps Lies the Teacher's Italy.” 
Miss Anna Suter, Aurora; ** The Public Schools and 
~ Labor Question,” J. J. Mills, Pres. Earlham Col- 
ege, 

Friday, 130 What is the End of Our 
Teaching?” ©. H. Kiracofe, Pres. Hartsville College ; 
Address by Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Hon. H. M. LaFollette. 


IOWA, 
State Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa, 

A very interesting meeting of the Clinton County 
Teachers’ Association was held at De Witt, Satur- 
day Feb. 18. ‘The questions for discussion were 
eminently practical. Superintendent Phelps is 
doing a good work for the schools of Clinton 
County. 

School legislation is one of the chief objects of 
talk in Iowa at this time, due to the multitade of 
bills before the legislature. They favor com- 
pulsory education; state uniformity of textbooks ; 
county uniformity; state board of school com- 
mis-ioners; free textbooks, after the Massacha- 
setts plan, ete. It is said that the committee will 
report in favor of optional free textbooks; that is 
that districts will be left to decide for themselves 
whetber they want free books or not. 

A number of the city superintendents and high 
echool principals met at [owa City, Feb. 24, with 
the faculty of the State University to consult in 
the interests of the more complete unification of 
our public school system, as intended by tbe school 
Jaw, so far as the high schools and the university 
are concerned. 

Principal J.W. King, of Crocker building, West 
Des Moines schools, was, on Feb. 20, presented by 
his fellow teachers with a full set of solid silver 

ns, the occasion being the 25th anniversary of 


his marriage. 


Miss Skinner of Quiney, IIl., was recently elected 
to a position in the Des Moines schools. 

The Schoolmasters’ Round Table, of Central 
Iowa, recently held a rousing meeting in the office 
of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
The House Committee on School Legislation asked 
and was welcome to meet with the Round Table 
at the morning session. The committee put ques- 
tions, and the city superintendents and teachers, 
as called upon, avswered them. It was a profit- 
able meeting to all. 


whith females should be admitted, was laid on the 
table by a large majority. 
A normal college for males and females is needed 
in the state. The only provision made by the 
state for the training of female teachers is the nor- 
mal institutes which last four weeks. — The uni- 
versity has a normal department to which males 
only are admitted. There will be a strong pres- 
sure brought to bear upon the next legislature for 
the establishment of a normal college for both 
sexes, the academic course of which will probably 
be very limited. 

Trinity College has inaugurated a course of 
monthly lectures, the first of which was delivered 
in January by Hon. S. M. Finger. Professor 


‘| Blair of Winston will deliver the next lecture 


March 14. President Crowell is a fine disciplina- 


Prof. W. F. Gannaway’s long connection with the 
institution is very remarkable. He has been areg- 
ular professor for thirty-two years, during twenty- 
seven of which he had eight full recitations or lec- 
tures a day. When the civil war so interrupted 
the work of the institution that its founder thought 
it prudent to suspend temporarily, Professor Gan- 
naway held on, and guided the college through 
those dark days without the lossof anhour. The 
strange part of his record is that he not only did 
not break down under this pressure, but that he is 
younger in his feelings today, and can teach with 
greater facility than he could twenty years ago. 
The Methodists of the state owe him a debt of 
gratitude they can hardly expect to cancel. 


NEW YORK. 


At a meeting of the Teachers’ Association of the 
city of New York, held on Feb. 21, the following 
resolution was unanimonsly adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of th's assoelation are 
hereby tendered to City Superintendent Long and 
Miss Josephine Locke, epervnes of drawing, both 
of the city of St. Louis, Mo., and also to City Supt. 
Stevenson and W. 8. Goodnough, director of draw- 
ing, both of the city of Columbus, 0. for the beauti- 
ful and instructive collections of specimens of draw- 
ing, clay work, ete., from all the various grades of 
the public schools of those cities. 

Teachers’ institutes will be held for the first and 
second commissioner districts of Essex County in 
the future. Frank B. Wicks will conduct both, 
and the first district institute will be held at 
Elizabethtown. 

School Commissioner Lake will hold a teachers’ 
examination at Hamburg, March 13 and 14, 

The following is the report of the Treasurer 
of the New York State Association of School 
Commissiovers and Superintendents : 


Amount from last meeting, . . . . $106.08 
Membership fees rec’d at Binghampton, 97.00 
Bills paid, . . . . 160.40 


Received since the meeting, for advertise- 


Balanee,. . 
ments in ‘‘ Proceedings,” . . . 


Total in Treasury, . . $147.68) pads 


NEBRASKA, 


The latest news as to the sufferers from the late 
storm is about as follows: Miss Etta Shattuck 


rian, an untiring worker, and a good financier. eS 


Supt. 0. Dooley, Wahoo. General Discussion of the 
School Laws. 
COLLEGE SECTION, 

a Yernoon. 1.30.—" What Should the ege 
e?” Chancel'or I. J. Manatt. State Uni- 
versity; Prest. W. F. Ringland, Hastings ¢ ollege. 
Pronunciation of Latin.” Prest. A. R. W ightman, Yor 
College; Prof H. tl Horsford. Doane College; 
G. W. Ellis. Normal School. “The Natural } etho 4 
Acquiring Language.” Prof. A. M. Chamberlain, Fairfie a 
College. “How to Keep Pupils to a Course of Study, 
Prof. Gerdon W. Noble, Weeping Water Academy. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL SECTION. 

Afternoon. 1.30.— Two Needed Reforms.” 

Lene. How to Keep Little Hands 

Bury.” Mrs. A. B. Kuddenburg. Kearney, “ The Object 

of a Recitation, and How to Conduct If,” W. J. Mevoy, 

Wayne. ** Causes - Failures in Teaching,” C, D. Rake- 
straw, Nebraska City. 

Wednesday Evening, 8 00.—Report of Officers of Read- 
ing Circle. Address: “ An Outsider’s View of the Schools 
and their Work,” by Hon. M. L. Hayward, Nebraska ( ity, 

Thursday Morning, 9.00.—" Correctives of Kad Habits,” 
Hon J. T. Mallalieu, Kearney. “ Plagues in the Schools,” 
rs. A.C. Rowell, St. Paul. “Incentives to Good Habits, 
Misa Lizzie Omaha. Examination and 
Study of the Exhibit. 

Thursday Afternoon, 1 30.—“ Qualifications of County 
Superintendents and Institute Instructors,” Hon. Geo. 
BR. Lane, Existing Textbook Systems,” Lau- 
rence Fossler. Lincoln. 

Thursday Evening 8.00.— Address: “Some Additions 
toand Subtractions of the Schools,’’ b 
Dr. George Magoun, lowa College. 

All mectings and the exhibit will be held in the Con- 
greg»tional Church, on the corner of Brown and Seventh 
Streets. 

Headquarters of the executive and local committ 
will be at rooms 9 and 10, Eno House, corner Bb an 
Sixth Streets. 

Nebraska railroads will make the usual convention 
rates. Members holding certificates signed by the pres- 
scone on purchase return tickets four one-third the 
usual fare. 

The following suggestions should be attended to: A 
certificate rece must be taken from the agent when 
you boy your ticket at vour starting point. showing that 


— to Fremont on the road where you start. If you 
a 
from the agent. These certificate receipts must be 


signed by the president of the association before you 
can use them in purchasing return tickets. 


OHIO, 
All Ohio teachers desiring information concern- 
ing transportation to San Francisco should commu- 
nieate with Supt. C. C. Davidson, of Alliance, who 
is manager of transportation for Obio. 


MICHIGAN, 


Ezra J. Demorest resigned the superintendency 
of the West Bay City schools, and J. E. Lemon, 
principal of the high school, took his place at the 
beginning of the winter term. 

Supt. J. L. Lucas, for several years superin- 
tendent of the Niles schools, died recently at his 
home in Indiana. He was a noble Christian gen- 


one of its most efficient workers. 


WISCONSIN, 
State Editor, C.W. CABEEN, Neenah. 


you have paid one full fare to Fremont, or to the nearest 


ve to take a second road to reach Fremont, you must 
buy your ticket on that road and take another receipt 


tleman, and by his death the profession has lost 


The recent institute at Waukesha, conducted by 


tion of portraits of Longfellow and Bryant to the 
school. 


MINNESOTA. 
State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 

The semi-annual examination of the state high 
schools, commenced Feb. 27. Those who pass 
satisfactorily can enter the State University or a 
state normal school without further examination, 

The state superintendent has sent out his ques- 
tions for the spring examination of teachers. 

Minneapolis has an excellent training school in 
successful operation. Miss O. A. Evers is prin- 
cipal. 

"There were 608 pupils in the St. Paul public 
‘schools whose standing at a recent examination 
for promotion was above 90 on a scale of 100. 

The formal dedication of the Winona new high 
school building took place on Wednesday even- 
ing, Feb. 15. The following distinguished gen- 
tlemen responded to appropriate toasts: Gov. A, 
R. McGill, ©. A. Morey, Esq., Rev. R. J. Thomp- 
son, A. T. Roch, Esq., Dr. D. A. Stewart, Prof, 


| Irwin Shepard, Dr. J. B. McGaughey, A. H. 


Hill, Esq., Supt. V. G. Curtiss, Rev. Levi Gib- 
on. O. B. Gould. The bailding was thrown 


‘bert, H 


| ‘open to the public for inspection on the Friday and 


Saturday preceding. There were on exhibition in 
the building specimens of the work of the students 
in drawing, penmanship, composition, language, 
carving, moulding, ete. The building is an im- 
posing structure, and one of the best in the North- 
west. 


UTAL 


Ogden ‘‘ New West’’ Academy is about ready 
for Professor Ring and his corps of teachers. 
The school numbers about one hundred and fifty. 
The Presbyterians of Salt Lake City are plan- 
ning to erect aschoo) building the coming summer, 
on the general model of the Ogden Academy, 
Miss Anna Lyman of Kellogg, Iowa, has started 
the twentythird ‘‘ New West’’ school at Slater- 
ville. Local friends built the house. 

Salt Lake Academy, which for seven years has 
been under the care and support of the New West 
Education Commission, has declared its independ- 
ence of that body, and proposes to adopt a new 
policy. The design of its local ‘‘board”’ is to 
make it more strictly a church or parochial school. 
Prof. E. Benner goes east soon to solicit aid. The 
academy, now the highest in the ‘‘New West’’ 
system is the one at Ogden. 


NEW ENGLAND. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
— Mr. W. A. Robinson, of Franklin Falls, is 
now enjoyiog the delights of a vacation that is to 
be prolonged five weeks. [le has gone to Brans- 


was a great success notwithstanding the severe 
weather and the bad cendition of the country 
His method of teaching geography, where- 
in he favored an absvlute reversion of the usual 


Prof. H. D. Mason, as institute eonductor of the 


S. J. Gillan, of the Milwaukee Normal School, | wick, Maine, where he will interest himself in the 
medical school, taking charge of several classes. 


VERMONT. 
— State Superintendent Dartt has been holding 


custom, was intensely interesting and suggestive. | educational meetings in Wells and Middletown 
Prof. T. B. Pray has been selected to succeed | Springs during the past week. 


-- At the last annual meeting of the Rutland 


NORTH CAROLINA. died from the effects of a surgiesl operation made 
State Editor, NRLGON B. HENRY, Chapel Hill. pl out in the snow 78 
The board of testes of the University of North afte who was ont the 
F 16, lives of three little children; has had both her 
Mt Committee was feet amputated, and will probably lose one hand 
y Mics Mary mith, also that by John C. Me- : ae rt, 
Nair. Hereafter the faculty will appoint the repre- greet geoviding 
sentative speakers of the societies, and the trustees : 
will appoint the marshals. It is thought that this a 
arrangement will be satisfactory to the societies,and | 4+ Fremont March 27, 28, and 29. Th follo 
will greatly promote the interests of the univer- ing is the program : 
appointed te look into the Tuesday Evening, March 27.—Annual Address of the 
visability of using Saturday mornings for recita-| president: “ Are Our Sehvols in Harmony with Present 


Whitewater Normal School. 


of education in this state. 


in his stead. 


been connected with the school for a number of 
years as instractor in mathematics, doing in addi- 
tion to regular class work, a great deal of insti- 
tute work. His promotion is a well-deserved rec- 
ognition of valuable service rendered to the cause 


Prof. J. C. Crawford, of Green Bay, has re- 
signed the position of city superintendent of 
schools, forced upon him two years ago, in order to 
devote himself more closely to his class room work. 
Mrs. H. M. Field has been elected superintendent 


The many friends of A. P. Delaney will be 


Professor Pray has Graded School it was voted to establish an evening 


school for those children who were unable because 
of theie employment to attend the day school. 
This move has been attended with flattering suc- 
cess. Since last December, the pupils have met in 
the high school building, Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday evenings of each week, where they 
have been instructed in the common branches, es- 
pecially arithmetic. There are 153 names en- 
roiled, and there is an average attendance of about 
seventy. The hours are from 7.30 to 9, and five 
of Ratland’s best teachers have charge. The 
pupils manifest a high degree of interest in their 
work, and very gratifying results are met with, 


tions. In view of the withdrawal from the 
university of the land seript fund, the income of 
which is $7,500, the committee was instructed to 
examine into the resources of the university, and 
report at commencement. A proposition to estab- 
lish a normal college and practice echool at Chapel 


Social Conditions?’ Preceded and followed by miscel- 
laneous business. President’s.Reception. 

Wednesday Morning, 8.00.-——"Simpli fying the Work in 
the Country Schools,” G. W. Crozier, Fullerton. “ Th 
Work of the Grammar School,” C. E. Bennett, Lincoln. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION. 


Wednesday Afternoon, 1.30.—* Institute Work for the 
Coming Summer,” Hon. Geo. B. Lane, Lincoln. “Should 


Hill, separate and distinct from the university, at 


there be a Uniform System of Textbooks in the State?” 


tluence over his pupils, msking friends wherever 
he went, and holding them by his ready sympathy 
and interest. 


priate exercises by the pupils of the Neenah High 


Longfellow’s birthday was observed with appro-| dren of school age in Connecticut. 
Bridgeport, and Llartford each have several thou- 


School, and were fittingly closed by the presenta-|sand more than any other town. 


pained to learn of his recent death. He was @'not only in study, but also in the deportment 
genial, whole-couled man, exercising boundless in-| and good influence exerted on the school. E. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— The Jannary enumeration gives 149,783 chil- 
New Haven, 


They have re- 


SYNOPSIS OF BOTANICAL TERMS, 


By J. H. PIvis- 


PLANT DESCRIPTION AND ANALYSIS BLANK. B 
J. H. Pituspury, A.M., Professor of Stolegy in Smith Col- 
lege. These Blanks are put up in blocks instead of book 
form that they be examined separately. The sheets are 
perforated so that they may be bound together if desired. 

Price per block (25 sheets), 20 cents. 


No Class in Botany is completely equipped without these Blanks, 
SILVER, ROGERS, & CO., Publishers, 


CLASSES BOTANY 


in which to record observations. Send 20 cents for sample blocl:. 


BURY, A.M., Professor of Bivlogy in Smith College. 
This synopsis is designed as an aid in learning the use of 
terms in the study of Descriptive Botany. Tv accompany 
the blanks. 

4 pp. 8vo. Price each, 5 cts. ; per hundred $1.50. 


50 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 


[Note additions from week to week.) 
VACANCIES. 


We have the following vacancies now on our list. 


The date after each indicates when the teacher is Fall. 


wanted,to begin. In each case our recommendati 
ts requestea by the authorities : 

Superintendency and Principalship in West, $1600 
Fall’88); Mathematics in College, $2000 (Fall ; 

atural History, College, $1800 ( fall); Physics, $2200 
(Fall); German, Greek, and Latin, College (German 
lady preferred); in West, Grammar Grade, $700; In- 
termediate Grade, $650 (Fall). 

Commercial Department, College (April or Fall) ; 
Partner in Normal College (soon); Professor of 
Selence and Mathematics, Normal (April or Fall); 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, Col ege, South (at 
once or Fall); Three Primary, Intermediate and 
Grammar teachers for Colorado, (Fall) $600 to $750; 
French and German, Western College, Lady, (now 
or Fall) ; Primary and Kindergarten training teacher; 
Shorthand, Telegraphy, Typewriting, College (Fall) ; 

. M. (Fall); Prine rim 
$1000 (Pali). ; pa ary Schvol, West, 


ORVILLE BREW 
17) STATE STRERT. 


PLAYS 
logue tree, 7, & Denison, Chigngo, 


OD | now holding the positions, 


[Note additions from week to week.) 


VACANCIES. 


We have the following vacancies on our books for 
These are vacancies re the teachers 
y members of school 


boards (not authoritatively), by subordinate teach- 


lors, and by superintendents. We have not as yet 
places, 


been asked to recommend teachers 
| but can refer teachers to them. = 


Latin Professorship, College, $2500. Mathemati 
$1600. High School’ Prin $1900. game, 


| other, $1500. Prine 
Sciences, $1500, ipalship, 9000 


Modern Languages, (April 1) College ; 
‘and Physics, ‘all: Greek, $2060 
| (Fall); Prineipal High School, Indiana. Lady, $800 : 
‘ Supt., Michigan, $1000; German, High School. $1000: 
| Modern Languages, High School. $850; College Presi. 
‘dent (Minister preferred), (Fall) $1500-$2000; En- 
5 & 4A e, (Fall,) about $1400; Prin 
Ladies’ Seminary, West, $1200; etc, 


Will it not you to write for circulars learn 
what we are to help teachers? 


Address 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOOLAT 
170 STATE STREBT, CHICAGO, 


| 
| $1600. Another $1000. Superintendency, $2200. An- 
Lady Hi 


UNQUESTIONABLY THE 


ATLA 


IS n queen among 
heroines, as well as 
of the leng line ef 
her ancient race. 


The Doom of Mamelons. 


By W. H. H. MURRAY. 
t Mi 
y Far e ost Original, atin that has appeared in 


HIT OF THE SEASON. 


‘OF THE CHARACTERS: 


John Norton 


Strong ia manliness, 

will wiu and wear 

the leve of all who 
me to know him. 


Here is a story which is anything 
ton Hera 


Tn this story the author has made a superb contribution to 
sensattonation, “in close conformity with the law of thie 
read with deepest interest by those who appreciate the best productions of Longfellow and Biyant. 


classic in style, this beautiful idy!l 


“Tt is a grateful relief from the miseroseopic, pho- 


that has it in American literature.”’—Bos- and novels of the Howells- 
chool on one hand 3 a- 
The story beautiful, fantastic, and fascinat- | ble creations of an imagination running riot, illus: 
trated in Rider Haggard’s works.” —N. ¥. World. 


On sale at all Bookstores and Newstands. 


HUBBARD BROTHERS, Publishers, PHILADELPHIA, | 
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Mar. 8, 1888. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


— 


spectively 17,820, 9,608, and 9,605, Beldgopert | 


numbering three more than Hartford. 
— Banger day at Yale passed away quietly, 
without the usual distarbances, owing to the ac- 
cetped conditions by the students of a holiday in- 
stead. If the canes and beavers met, it was in 
unseen quarters. 
— Rev. E. B. Sanford, author of the new His- 
tory of Connecticut, gave a lectare for the benefit of 
the Union School library in Deep River. Mr. 
Sanford, is an eloquent speaker. His subject was 
** Connecticut, Old and New.” 
— Sept. W. C. Bates, of Canton, Mass., re- 
cently complied with the request of Supt. N. L. 
Bishop, Norwich, and addressed the local teachers 
upon the subject of ‘* Language Teaching.”” He 
advocated reading by the teacher; the challenging 
of every incorrect expression ; telling stories; talks 
upon familiar subjecis; rhyming, guessing, and 
geographical games; sound drills; complete state- 
ments only in replies; arranging words alphabeti- 
cally, and written work daily. 
— Supt. N. L. Bishop attended the recent con- 
vention of superintendents in Washington, D. C. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


{from March 1 to March 7.) 


— Dake of Rutland dead. 

— The Lehigh strike broken. 

— Death of A. Bronson Alcott. 

— Newton, Kansas, visited by a cyclone. 

— Earthquake at Tamatave, Madagascar. 

— Resignation of the Roumanian Cabinet. 

— Di Marska, the prima donna, is seriously ill, 
» — Miss Louisa M. Alcott expected to die at any 


our. 
— Sir Wilfred Blunt was not reélected to Par- 
liament. 


— Threatened rupture in the Irish National 


e. 
— A speedy collection of stores at Warsaw 
ordered. 
— Randall’s tariff bill does not put wool on the 
free list. 

— Appointment of the Republican congressional 
committee, 

— The new procedure rules forced through the 


House of Commons. 


— Conductors and brakemen on the Canadian 
Pacific are on a strike. 
— Archbishop Corrigan opposing McGlynn’s 
new Anti-Poverty Society. 
— The Chicago, Burlington, and Northern 
engineers are also striking. 
— The distinguished British naval officer, Sir 
Key, is dead. 
— Rate war on cotton carrying between Georgia 
railroad and steamboat — 
— Claus Spreckles, the sugar king, declares that 
he will never go into a ‘‘ trust.’’ 
— Union Square Theater, New York City, 
burned ; seven firemen injured. 
— Terrible blizzard in northern Minnesota and 
Michigan. Railways blockaded. 
— Senate passes a bill providing for the com- 
pulsery education of Indian children. 
— The K. of L. authorities have ordered the 
Cincinnati shoemakers to return to work. 
— Quarrel between a Texas sheriff and two 
Mexican soldiers. One of the latter killed. 
— Foundering of a French vessel, involving the 
loas of sixty persons, off the coast of Cayenne. 
— A resolution passed the House providing for 
a conference with the South American republics. 
— Great Britain, Italy, and Austria refuse to 
assist Russia in dethroning Ferdinand of Bulgaria. 
— Publication of the new Democratic Tariff 
bill which adds to the list lamber, salt, wool, ete. 
— Many trains moving on the C., B., and Q. 
— in spite of opposition. One striker shot 
— France will not submit to any modification 
of the terms of the proposed commercial treaty 
with Italy. 
— Public debt decrease for February, $7,756,- 
366. The decrease since Jane 30, 1887, has been 
$76,974,022. 


RUSHING SUCCESS 

Rewards those who take hold of our new line of 
work; you can live at home and attend toit. All 
ages, both sexes, You are started free. No 
special ability or training required. All is easy 
and any one can properly do the work. $1 pe 
hour and upwards easily earned. A royal oppor- 
tunity for rapid and honorable money-making. 
Write and see. All will be put before you free, 
and should you then conclude not to go to work, 
why, no barm is done. Address Stinson & Co., 
Portland, Maine. 


CRUBE’S METHOD. 
Scarcely any book. except the Bible or the Diction- 
ary. is more frequently seen on the primary teacher's 
table than Prof. SOLDAN’s concise yet thorough 
discussion of the celebrated GRUBE METHOD of 
teaching Primary Arithmetic, A new and beautiful 
ed'tion of this popular work has mt been published, 
which sells at the old price of 30 cts. Address 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, |i 


18 Wabash Avenue, or 30 Franklin Street, 
BOSTON, 


CHICAGO. 

8. R. WIncHELL & Co., 135 

Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 

® Headquarters for all pub- 

lications relating to the International Language. 

Handbook of Voiapiik, by Chas E. Sprague. $1.00. an 

Abridged Grammar of Volapitk, by Prof. K erckhoffs, 

adapted to the use of English-speaking people by Karl 
Dorabusch, 20 cents. 


Three Prizes for Teachers. 


One Prize of $30, for the best Essay on the 
“ Work of Teachers’ Agencies, and the Advantages 
they Offer to the Profession.” The Essay to contain 
not more than 4000 words. All Essays sent will be 
considered as our property and subject to publica 
tion. In order that there may be no chance for ped 
wi 


ty. each teacher sending manuscript must si 
entity 


a nom de plume and not di-close his or her 
till after the decision is made, 
A Prize of $20, tothe one sending us the lar- 
gest number of vacancies or probable vacancies fo 
he present season (ending Sept. ist). 1. No report 
of a vacancy will be counted which is not sent iu 
time for us to correspond with the authorities be 
fore an election. That is, if an electicn occurs within 
six days of the time such report is made (and we have 
not had time to recommend a teacher for the place) 
the report will not be counted. 2. All information 


AN EASY METHOD OF ACQUIRING THE UNIVERSAL 
LANGUAGE, By K. A. LinpDEKFELT. Librarian of 
the Milwaukee Public Library. (loth, 75e.; paper, | 
50 cts. Any book or periodical mailed on receipt of 
retail price, less 10 percent. Send for quotations. 


TEACHE Our New School Aids will asst-t in cond 
* your schools in good quiet order, Each 

contains 216 lanre beautiful chrono execkier, merit and credit 
eards eleguntly lithegraphed in sixty different dexigns, colors and 
Mottees: price per set #1: half set 10S cards Large sct samplcs 
pretty chromo day school reward, prize, fine gift cards and teach 
ere’ school Qe. Price lixt and few samples free: all poxt- 
paid by moil. Postave stumps taken. Please send a trial order. 
A. J. FOUCH & CO.. WARREN, PA. 


sent us in this way will be considered strictly confi 
dential, and the name of the one send ne¢ it will not 
be meutioned. 3. Reports of vacancies in subordi- 
nate positions (Primary and Grammar grade) ip 
such cities as Boston, New York, Chicago, etc.—any 
city over 100,000—will not be counted. 

A Prize of $160, to the teacher finding the lar 
gest number of grammatical errors in our book of 
te-timonials. (A copy will be sent free to any one on 
application.) 

Address 


TEACHERS’ Cv-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
170 State Street, CHICAGO. 


ONLY 9 DAYS 


MORE. The special offer made to teachers 
in this journal of Feb. 16, by the BOSTON 
PUB. CO. will expire March 16. We are glad 
that so many teachers have accepted the offer. 


We refer to the work, Protection and Free Trade, offered to teachers at one half price, $1.25. 


SOME RECENT 


PUBLICATIONS. 


GAGE’S INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 
the same plan as Gage’s Elements of Physics, but shorter and easier. 


WILLIAMS’ INTRODUCTION TO 
practical working text-book of Chemistry, on 


WOODWARD’S NUMBER STORI 


presented in an ingenious and interesting form. Supplementary to Wentworth and Reed’s First 
Steps in Number, or to any primary Arithmetic. 


MOORE’S PILGRIMS AND PURITANS. 60 cents. A charming reading 
book of early New England history. Illustrated with cuts and maps. 

THOM’S SHAKESPEARE AND CHAUCER EXAMINATIONS. $1.00. A 
new and enlarged edition of Thom’s Two Shakespeare examinations. 

GOLDSMITH’S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 30 cents. In the series of 
Classics for Children. Several other new volumes in this series will appear shortly. 


CARHART’S PLANE SURVEYING. $1.80. Believed to be the best manual 


now te be bad,—clear, systematic, thorough, 


MANATT’S HELLENICA OF XENOPHON. Text, 20 cents. 


$1.00. A book on 


CHEMICAL SCIENCE. 75 cents. A 
the inductive plan,—brief but adequate. 


ES. 40 cents. Primary arithmetic work 


and complete. 


Sample copies will be sent to teachers on receipt of the introduction price given above. 
GINN & COMPANY, Pus.isuers, 


NBW YORE. 


BOSTON. 


——- 


— A petition addressed to the trustees of 
Colambia College praying that it establish an 
‘annex for women. 

— M. Wilson, the Frenchman, prominent iu the 
decoration scandal, sentenced to pay $1000 and to 
loge his civil rights. 

— The snow storms and avalanches in northern 
Italy have been such that all business was sus- 
pended. Over 200 lives lost. 

— The invitation of the French Government to 
participate in the International Exhibition at Paris 
in 1889 was accepted by the House. 

— Officially announced that the condition of the 

Crown Prince is alarmingly critical. The impe- 

tial family have no hope of his recovery. 

— Chief Engineer Arthur says there are not 

enough competent unemployed men to fill the 

places of the strikers on the U., B., and Q. 

— A report to be submitted to the House favor- 

ing the admission to the Union of Dakota, Mon- 

tana, Washington Territory, and New Mexico. 

— The Prohibitionists propose to test the con- 

stitationality of all license laws on the ground of 

ae recent remarkable decision of the Supreme 
ourt. 


Harvard Reminiscences. 


By ANDREW P. PerAsBopy, D.D, LL. D. 
12mo, $1.25. 


‘**Few men of our time have been more beloved or 
more successful in the things which they have under- 
taken todo, He has lived through two generations 
to be respected and beloved by both. His ‘ Reminis- 
cences’ identify him pleasantly with other personal 
memorf@s of the departed, and the book will endear 
him anew to the living.” — Boston Herald, 


OUTLOOKS 
On Society, Literature, and Politics. 


A volume of Essays. By Epwin Percy Wuip- 
PLE. 12mo. $1.50; in half calf, $3.00. 


The Swearing Habit.—Domestic Service. — Religion 
and Scientific Theories.—American Principles. —Slav- 
ery in its Principles, Development, and Expedients. 
—Lord” Bacon.—Lowell as a Prose Writer.—In 
Dickens-land; and other essays. 


The World's Verdict. 


A Novel. By MARK Hopkins, Jr. 12mo, $1.50. 


A story of American life in Paris and Nice, with 
picturesque Russian and French accessories, and 
evinces a wonderful story-telling faculty, and a viva- 
cious, cosmopolitan spirit. 


TICKNOR & CO., Pus.isuers, 


SiO 2: FREE | 


Our new staroping oatfit is free to every aay 
reader ef this publication; it contains, *7 
1@0 perforated stamping patterns and 
includes a t variety of all sizesthat YZ 
are wanted. This outfit isa real work JA.) 
of art; no stamping oatfit has ever V7 
been offered heretofore, on which Soa 
anything Iike so much artistic abili- @ 
ty was brought to bear. With each 
outfit is A BOX of BEST STAMPING POw- 
Der, Pap, aND K of INsTRUC- 
TIONS, giving full directions fur stamp- 
fog, tells how to make the powder and 
stamping contains inatructions 
Stand palttings tells to use 
ane nting, tells colors to use 
fo white, blue, yellow, piuk and other flowers; also 
contains hints and tustructions on other matters, too numerous to 
mention. Bought singly, or a few patterns at a time, at — 
the equal of the above would cost @L@. Although it is ree, 
yet this is the Regal Queen of Stamping Outfits 
on every hand is acknowledged to be superior, yes, much eu- 
perior, and very much more desirable than those which have been 
selling for B12 each and upwards. By having ZOO, of these 
outfits made for us, during the dull season, we get them at first cost; 
the manufacturer was glad to take the order, at cost, that Lis help 
—— be bere at work. All may depend that it is the very best, most 
artistic and in every way desirable outfit ever put before the public. 
Fann and Housekeeper (monthly, 16 pages, long columns, 
lar price 75 cents a year) is generally acknowledged to be the 
ct eral agricultural, housekeeping and family journal in 
Awerica; it is entertaining and of greatest interest, as well as use- 
ful; its contributors embrace the widest range of brilliant talent. 
fthermore, we have lmely become mauagi owners of that 
grand monthly, Sunshine, for youth; also, for those 
of all ages whose hearts are not withered; 16 
large pages, 64 long colamons, — 15 cents « year. Sun- 
shine favorably as the monthly in America. 
The best writers for youth, in the world, are its regular contributors ; 
it is now quoted all over the world as standing at the head. Both 
are splendidly illustrated by the best artists. We will take 
Bit trial year subscribers at a price which gives us but 
moderate portion of the cost. 


Furthermore, every trial year 
REE ! of the papers whi! receive free 


. for either 
» by mall our new 
100 pattern Stamping Outfit. Trial eub- 
ecripti will be received for either of the papers 
as follows: 1 subscription and 1 outfit, BB cents; B subscrip- 
tions and @ outfits, if sent at one time, 5S cente: 4 subscriptions 
and 4 outfits, if sent at one time, BA. For $1 send a dollar bill, 
but for less, send I-cent ge stamps. Better at once 

three friends to join you, at 25 cents each; you cando it in a 

minutes and they will thank you; papers will be mailed regularly 
to their separate resses. While trial year subscribers are 
served for much less than cost, it proves the rule that « 


very large proportion of all who read either paper fora year, want 
it thereafter, and are willing to pay the regular price of 75 cents a 
year; through this, as time rolls on, we reap a profit that satisfies us. 
The trial year subscriptions are almost free, and 
FREE thie the Regal @jueen of Stamping 
Outhits—the ever known—ie entirely free. 
———"""" It is the greatest and best offer ever to the 
blic. Large sizes of patterns —every size that can be desired 
included; Ai other outfits surpassed, by this, the best, the most 
artistic, the Regal Queen. Below we give a list of a few of 
the patterns; space is too valuable to admit of naming all: 1 Po 
= for Scarf. Po inch; 2 Tidy design, 7 1-2 inch; 3 8p) 
‘insel design, 8 inch; 4 Golden Rod, 4 inch ; 5 Pond Lilies: 6 I'an- 
sies: 7 Moss Kose Buds; 8 Tube Roses: 9 Wheat; 10 Oak Leaves; ll 
Maiden Hair Ferns; 12 Boy; 13 Girl's Head; 14 Bird; 15 Strawber- 
ries; 16 Owl; 17 Dog; 18 Butterfly; 19 Apple Blossoms; 20 Calla 
Lily; 21 Anchor; #2 Hornin Glories ; 23 Japanese Liles ; 24 Rabbit 
2 Bunch Forget-me-nots ; Fochsias; 27 Bell Drops; 28 Fan; 
n's Head; 30 Cat's Head. @@ other splendid patterns are in- 
cluded in this Regal Queen of stamping outfits—in all LOO 
patterns. Safe delivery guaranteed. Possessing this outfit any lady 
can, without expense, make home beautiful In many ways, can em- 
broider childrens’ and Indies’ clothing in the most charming man- 
ner, and ye / make money by doing stamping, Lustre, 
Kensington and Hand painting for others. A good stamping outfit is 
indispensable to every woman who cares to make home beautiful. 
This outfit contains patterns for each and every branch of needle 
work, flower painting, etc.,andthe Book of Instructions 
makes all clear and really easy. This outfit will do more for Home 
and LaDIesthan many times the amount of a trial year subscrip- 
tion spent otherwise; no home should be with out it. The beauti- 
ful designs of this REGAL QUEEN of outfits ARE ALL THE RaGE 
wherever seen; when ever one or two reach a 
an 


they saw our desi 
ever the others. ose who subscribe will find the papers 
worth several times the trifling cost of a trial year 
and the majority will make up to as the loss, that this year we 
through such a low price, by continuing subscribers, year after 
year, at the regular price, whic all will be willing to admit is low 

The money will gladly be refunded to any one who is not 
fully satisfied. Ad 

GEORGE STINSON & CO., Box 287 PORTLAND, Marys. 


MOST RECENT NUMBERS, 
28. John Burroughs’s Birds and Bees; Bird 


Idyl of the Honey-Bee ; The Pastoral Bees. 
With an Introduction by MAny E. Burt, of 
the Jones School, Chicago, Ill. 

29. Hawthorne’s Little Daffydowndilly ; Lit- 
tle Annie's Ramble; The Snow Image; A Rill 


from the Town ; David Swan. With a 
Biographical Sketch. 

30. Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal, and Other 
Pieces. With Notes. - 


A descriptive list of previous numbers, 
sent to any address on application. 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIKS, 


Published Monthly, at 15 cents a number. 


31. Holmes’s My Hunt After the Captain; 


The Physiology of Walking ; Trees. With an 
Introductory Sketch of Holmes’s Writings. 


Enemies; The Tragedies of the Nests. An 32. Abraham Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech 


and Ocher Papers. 
EXTRA NUMBERS. 


A. American Authors and their Birthdays. 


Programmes and Suggestions for the celebra- 
tion of the Birthdays of Authors. With a record 
of Four Years’ Work in the Study of American 
Authors. By ALFRED S. Rok, Principal of the 
High School, Worcester, Mass. 

B. Portraits and Biographical Sketches of 


Twenty American Au 


and a prospectus of new numbers will be 


33 volumes neatly bound in 


any one applying for it. . 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & 


MODERN CLASSICS. 


A School Library for $11.22. 


cloth, averaging 310 pages. 


** An unrivaled list of excellent works.” — THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 
‘ The prettiest and best little library ever published in this country.” 
— Dr. W. i HARRIS, formerly Supt. of Schools at St. Louis, Mo, 
A sample copy will be sent te any address by the publishers on receipt of 40 cents; 
the money will be refunded if the book is returned within one month. 
A Pamphlet containing the Table of Contents of ench volume will be sent free te 


CO., 4 Park St., Boston. 


FUNNIEST BOOK YET! Nearly 75,000 SOLD 


_J. ALLEN. Critics say of tt: 


with exhilarating fun."—Rev, ./.P. 


“SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA” 


© “Sezhe, Themdumb ls believe ¢ pernatural things, Why can't they believe eunthin’ sensible.” 

Delicions humo Will Carleton. Full of genuine wit.”— 
ay ’ umor.”"—S. S Cox, ceeding! 
. 3 amusing.”—Rore Cleveland “ Excruciatingly funny.”— Weekly Witness, * Sitterest sa 


! CHEAP Edition ONLY $1,765, JUST OUT\ 
ACENTS 


WANTED. 


eenest sarcasm" — Observer, Ex 


coated J.P. Newman,D.D. Coinl Mo Fast. 
FOR BIG TERMS Apply to HUBBARD BROS” PHILADA’ or BOSTON. 


Aas a 
A new arena ot Analysis, Natural Re 
oughly taught. Scien 


Spring term opens March 6. Summer term opens for three wee 
yard’ Summer af Cottage City, to be immediately follow 


c¢ and practical work 


CHICAGO. 


MONROE COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., PRESIDENT, 

of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and Voice Culture. 
ealysi A Renderin and the principles of the Philosophy of Ex 

Sone in every department. 


WESLEYAN HALL, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


thor- 
Degrees confe 
beginning July 16, at Martha’s Vine- 
by three weeks at Wesleyan Be 


L. M. SAUNDERSOM, M., Secretary, 96 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXVIIL—No, 10. 


Some Recent 


Publications. 


The Thoughts of the Emperor Antonius. - - 
John Ball, Jr.; or. ne she is Traduced. 
Pocket Guide to Europe (for 88). - - - . 
The Bopablie of the Future. - 

A Life Interest. - - - - . 
The Rad Koy and His Sister. - 
Luncheon. - 


Harrison, Tyler, and Polk. 
Four - 
ster Leaflets. - - - - 
Good and True Thoughts from Robert Browning. - 
Chip’s Un-natural History. “ 
A Birthday Book of Birds. 
Britons and Muscovites, 
The Story of Creation. - - 
Our Sentimental Journey Throngh France and Italy. 
A Journal of the Reigns of George IV., and William IV. 
Oysters a la Mode. - - - 
Pilgrims and Puritans. - 
Shakespeare and Chaucer Examinations. 
A Century of Ballads. - : - 
Substance and Show. - 
Spinoza. - - 


Author. Publisher. 
£ John B Alden, N Y, 8. 30 
O’Rell Cassell & Co, N Y, 1 00 
Stedman “ “ 1 50 
Wistall, “ “ 

Church “ “ 156 
a “ “ “ 10 
Alexander Henry Holt & Co, N Y, 1 00 
J 8 Ogilvie & Co, Chicago, 25 
Murrey ¥F A Stokes & Bro, N Y, 75 
is 
“ “ “ 26 
“ “ 1 
Bellew “ 1 50 
Guild Lee & Shepard, Boston, 2 00 
Ames Woman’s Temp Pub Assoc, Chi, 25 
Clodd Longmans, Green, & Co,N Y, 1 75 
Pennell “ “ 1 

De Salis “ “ 60 
Ginn & Co, Boston, 1 
nom 
Ash ten Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Bos fon, 7 4 
Ja er “ ‘ 

Kin “ “ “ “ 1 50 
Cares J.B Lippincott Co, Phila, 
Roe Dodd, Mead, & Co, N Y, 
Riddell D Appleton & Co, N Y, 50 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


“Nature's SwEET REsTORER.’’— Thrice 
happy is he who can fall into sweet, refreshing 
sleep nearly as soon as his weary head rests upon 


the pillow, to slamber on till rosy morn arouses 
him to conscious daty, just as the sweet babe, 
weary from constant patteriog of its little feet, has 
closed its silken lashes and floated to the land of 
dreams, while its cherub form lay cradled in its 


mother’s arms. 

Not so the tortured sufferer, languishing from ex- 
hausted nerves and feverish disease. To him the 
bed seems as though it were filled with nettles in- 
stead of feathers. He finds no sleep either on right 
side or on left; the bed is uncomfortable, the clothes 
too heavy, the air —— and the pillow too low or 
too high. Sleep, he declares, has gone to the dogs, 
and he wishes the bed had, too. 

A mother in Eastland, Tex., in June, 1886, wrote of 
the benefits of the Compound Oxygen which she had 
received from Drs. Starkey & Palen. 

‘It is doing a great deal for me, too (in relief from 
kidney disease and neuralgia), though more slowly. 
lam able to resume my place as organist in church 
without being made so very nervous, as I have been, 
and am getting some good sleep every night.” 

A farmer, writing from Bareville, Pennsylvania, 
February 1, 1886, stated his case as follows: 

“Age 37. Rheumatism. A year ago pain com- 
menced in hollow of foot; very severe in damp 
weather, extending to hips, and shoulders, and sides, 
so severe sometimes was not able to turn in bed. 
Lost 29 pounds in weight.” 

March 22 he submitted the following report: 

“Thave been taking the Compound Oxygen for 
rheumatism, and I have had good comfortable sleep 
for six weeks, which I had not had for six months 
— to taking the Compound Oxygen. I also 

ave a good appetite, which is worth more than I 
paid for the Compound Oxygen.” 

A lady writes from Macon, Lil., May 3, 1886: 

“ Please to send your treatise to address below, as 
I think he will get a supply as soon as he knows 
what it will do. I feel like a new woman now; such 
a sweet sleep I have not had for years.” 

From Wilbraham, Mass., we have this report: 

“My ability to sleep is quite satisfactory, 1. e., it 
has wonderfully increased. Mother thinks she has 
slept better since taking Compound Oxygen than 
she has in the same length of time for twenty years.” 

For full particulars of revitalizing power of the 
Compound Oxygen, write to Drs. Starkey & Palen, 
1629 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., for one of their 
brochures and it will be sent free, postage pald. 


WE desire to call atteution to the announcement 
of John Wiley & Sons, on the last page of the 
JOURNAL of this week, and also to the fact that this 
firm have ready a new catalogue of textbooks and 
industrial works for schools, colleges, polytechnic 
institutes, engineers, architects, ete., arranged 
under subjects: Agriculture, architecture, army 
and navy, art, assaying, astronomy, bridges, roofs, 
ete., chemistry, drawing, electricity, engineering, 
locomotives, maguetisin, manufactures, materials 
of engineering, mathematics, mechanics, mineral. 
ogy, mining, ship-building, steam engines, tables 
for engineers, ventilation, medical, ete., with text- 
books for theological seminaries, Greek, Hebrew, 
and Latin, and miscellaneous publications, includ- 
ing the works of John Ruskin. Address John 
Wiley & Sons, 15 Astor Place, New York. 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
so UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

epot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. Yon 
can live better for less money at the Grand Uniou 
Hotel than auy other first-class hotel in the city, 


WE cordially ask every one of our readers to 
examine with care the announcement of H. H. 
Carter & Karrick, No. 3 Beacon St., Boston, of 
“* Easter Cards by Mail,” on this page of Tur 
JOURNAL. This firm has now a world-wide rep- 
utation for their Holiday and Easter cards, and 
for paper and envelopes for the use of teachers and 
students. In point of variety and beauty their 
cards are the very best in the market, and their 
prices are, as will be seen by reference to the de- 
tailed offers, marvellously cheap. Orders sent by 
mail will be promptly attended to, and satisfaction 
assured. In connection with the proper observ- 
ance of the approaching Easter, these artistic 
eards will enable teachers to impress upon pupils 
the significance of this great Christian festival. 


Address H. H. Carter & Karrick, 3 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass, 


From a Superintendent : ‘‘ I wish to employ 
more teachers through your Bureau this year. 
Will need a high school principal, a high school 
assistant and six grade teachers.’’ For further in- 
formation address C. J. Albert, Elmhurst, Ill. 


= — 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— A gifted speaker, always a favorite at lodge 
meetings and reunions, was begged the other night 
by the chairman, who could not refrain from call- 
ing him up, though the hour was getting late, to 
be short! ‘‘1 admit,’’ answered the orator 
gracefully, ‘‘that I am somewhat lacking in ter- 
minal facilities 
CATARRH IN NEW ENGLAND.—ELY’'s CREAM 
BALM.—-The best remedy for its purpose I have 
sold.—John Hooker, Druggist, Springfield, Mass. 
An article of real merit.—C. P. Alden, Drug- 
gist, Springfield, Mass. 
Those who use it speak highly of it.—Geo. A. 
Hill, Druggist, Springfield, Mass. 
I believe Ely’s Cream Balm is the best article 
for catarrh ever offered the public. It has given 
satisfaction in every case. Bush & Co., Druggists, 
Worcester, Mass. 


— Choice of a profession—A small boy of our 
a admires his clergyman. @ says: 
‘*] would like to be a minister, if I could be a 
nice minister like him. If I can’t be that I should 
like to be a street-car conductor. — Michigan 
Churchman, 


ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it Py can natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
‘‘ bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
ain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 

t known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


— Jones (who catches his pastor out fishing) : 
‘Good morning, doctor! Are you studying the- 
ology ?”’ Minister: ‘‘ Yes; ichthyology.’’—Bur- 
lington Free Press. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
laced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable teen J for the speedy 

and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma,and all Throat and Lung Affections, 
a and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
has felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to re- 
lieve human suffering, I will send free of charge, to 
all who desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing and 
My by mal by with stamp. nam- 
° OYES, 149 Powers’ Block, 
Rochester. N. ¥. cow 


As are to the of a pretty 
girl, so are delinquents to the subscri list of 
an editor.— Dansville Breeze. ro 

CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, Catarrh, and vainly tryin every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from 
this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stam 
ed envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 212 East 9th ep 
New York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 


Passenger (on street-car, alarmed) : “ Madan, 
do you feel a fit coming on?” Madam (haugh- 
tily): ‘* No, sir; I’m trying to find my pocket.’’ 


UIZZISM, 
Anp Its Key. 


By A. P. SOUTHWICK. 
SEVENTH EDITION. 
24 pages. 12mo. With Index,Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 
30 cts. Sent postpaid on price. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Semerset Street, Boston. 


EASTER SUNDAY comes on the first day of April. 
Easter card packets for 1888 mew ready, and are unusually 
fine. Order at once. 

We will send a complete set of the first six packages for 
$3.50, and of the complete 9 sets for $5.00. and 40 cents 
for postage and registering, or any one ordering $5.00 worth 
ofthe above packets at one time, a $1.00 packet will be sent 
free. 

. 1.— Fer 50 Cents and 4 Cents for postage, 17 

a hes & Co.’s and other Easter Cards. together with 4 
DOUBLE FRINGED CARD, AND A HANDSOME BIRTHDAY 
CARD. 

= we. 2.— Fer 50 Cents and 4 Cents for Posinge, 10 
large aud finer Cards from the publishers, with a FoLDING 
CARD, als0 & CARD OPENING LN FORM OF A GREEK Cross, 
by L. Prang & Co. 

No. 3.— For $1.00 and 6 Cents for Postage, a choice 
selection of 834 BEAUTIFUL CARDS OF PRANG’s and HiL- 
TERSHEIMER's including & SOUVENIR BOOKLET (retail 

rice, 35 cents,) and @ PANSY FOLDING CALENDAR by L. 
rang & Co. 

Ne. 4.— For $1.00 and 8 Cents for Postage, a selec. 
tion of 10 OF OUR LARGEST AND FINEST CARDS, together 
with an EASTER BOOKLET, and an EASTER CHERUB CARD 
CUT OUT IN FORM OF AN ANGEL’S HEAD, WITH WINGS. 


- 5.— 1.00 and 10 Cents for Postage, 10 double fringed Cards (not folded), each 
es 4 sean, envelope, together with a book-mark mounted on silk ribbon, by L. Prang. 
No. 6.—For 25 Cents and 2 Cents for Postage, 10 Prang’s, Tuck’s, Ward’s, and other beauti- 
ful cards. 
, 4 beautiful Folding Card« and 4 Souvenir 


No. 7.— For $1.00 and 8 Cents for Postage ; 
Books, with appropriate selections from best authors (retail price, 25 and 50 cents each). 


No. 8.- BIRTHDAY PACKET. For 50 Cents, 17 Fine Cards of Prang’s or Tuck’s. 
Ne. 9.— SUNDAY-SCHOOL PACKET. Fer 50 Cents, 20 Cards of Marcus Ward’s. 
Prang’s Cards, assorted. 


STAMPS OR POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. 


Pearl Cards, and other Novelties, at 15, 25, 50, 75 Cents, and $1.00 each, for Birthday or Anni- 
versary, which will be selected with care for different tastes and ages as specified. 


TO TEACHERS ONLY. 

© Marcus Ward's, Prang’s, and other beautiful Cards, no two alike, for $1.00 and 8 Cents for 
Better $2.00 and 10 Cents for Postage. A very choice selection, ho two 
alike, $3.00 and 30 Cents for Postage and Registering. 


PAPHR. 


To introduce more extensively our already famous brands of fine note papers Beacon Hill Linen (finest 
paper made) ; Carter’s Standard (rasiety of latest tints); ‘Treasury Bond (toughest paper made) 


we offer the following desirable boxes: 

For 35 Cents and 5 Cents Postage, 1 box containing 24 Sheets and 24 Envelopes, of eitlor 
grade of the above qualities desired. 

For $1.00 aud 20 Cents Postage, 1 box containing 24 Sheets Beacon Mill Linen (part smoot! 
and part Irish Linen finish) ; 24 Sheets Carter’s Standard, 2 tints with enyelopes to match; 24 
Sheets Treasury Beoud commercial note, with envelopes to match all. 

For $2.00 and 40 Cents Postage, 1 box containing 48 Sheets Beacon Hill Linen, smooth and 
antique, new wallet size, 48 Sheets Carter Standard, 4 latest tints and envelopes to match ; 4s 
Sheets Trensury Bond, two sizes and envelopes. Sample sheets of paper and envelopes, with 
prices and number of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 13 Cemts and special} prices to those taking 
orders for these papers with our card packets. These papers are the correct sizes and finish for 
fashionable correspondence, 


POT POURRI (Rose Leaves). 


A preparation of Rese-Leaf Petal«, combined with the choicest Oriemtal perfumes which will remain 
. fragrant foryears. Per box, size 3'4 by 4%, postpaid, 50 Cemts; in fine Japanese Jars securely packed 
and filled, price, Kom $1.00 10 85.00. 


H. H. CARTER & KARRICK, No. 3 Beacon St., BOSTON. 


From THE UNION SIGNAL [Dee. 22, 1887]. 


Official Organ of the W. C. T. U., Published for the Society by the 
Woman’s Temperance Publication Association. 


EASTER CARDS BY MAIL. 


fogreet 


Some time ago Tue Eciectic Guipr To HEALTH was sent us to 
examine. We liked the book, but remembering previous scorings re- 
ceived for expressing our honest opinion in a similar case, we deter- 
mined to submit this book to those whose judgment and fairness can- 
not be questioned. We therefore placed it in the hands of a lady 
physician of the strongest possible temperance principles, and who 
is further fitted for the task by years of successful teaching before 
she studied her profession, being thus prepared to judge of its adapt- 
ability to the school room. She says: 


** The ‘ Eclectic Guide to Health’ is well suited to meet the highest aims and hopes of the W. C. T. 
U. in introducing into our public schools a text-book teaching the pathological effect of alcohol upon ail the 
living tissues of the body. It is simple, clear, and decisive in its statements; extreme, yet not to incite 
antagonism ; well adapted to the child mind. It teaches not only what is detrimental to health, through 
the use of stimulants and narcotics, but in its sections on hygiene, and in the Notes, we can learn what 
is conducive to making a strong body and mind —literally ‘ a guide to health,’ so much needed every- 
where. Its health laws, if carried out in actual life, will not only give us a childhood free from ner- 
vous diseases, but a maturity of good vitality; which means a new generation of sounder bodies, 
stronger minds, unbroken wills, earnest endeavors; in short, just the manhood and womanhood our fuith- 
ful W. C. T. U. effortsare aiming to secure.” 


A trained nurse in a leading hospital, formerly a teacher, to whom 
it was submitted, examined it thoroughly, and concurs in the doc- 
tor’s opinion, saying among other things: 

‘* The temperance part is decisive, clear and practical, I detect no ‘uncertain sound,’ while at 


the same time there are no useless tirades which would be quite out of place in educational works. 
Upon the whole, it is a book I should like to have for my scholars, if I had any book for beginners.’’ 


Published by VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO, Cincrnart. 


PRICE, 
ECLECTIC GUIDE TO HEALTH. Brice. 
Temperance Physiology. : : 3 : $0.60 $0.36 
THE HOUSE I LIVE IN. 
Primary Temperence Physiology. 30 18 


(3 Send sixty cents for single sample copy of “ Guide to Health,” and thirty 
cents for “ The House I Live In.” 


| VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 


Cincinnati. New York. Boston. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— Harper's Magasine for March is prolific in good 
things, artistic and practical. The gem of the num- 
ber isa Sonnet of Wordsworth’s, illustrated by Albert 
Parsons —“ In Sight of the Town of Cockermouth.” 
The initial article is devoted to a description of 
“Spanish Art and Artists” in these days, by Mr. Ed- 
ward Bowen. Barbudo’s picture of the “ Last Scene 
in ‘ Hamlet’ ” forms the frontispiece of the number. 
“A Visit to a Colonial Estate” describes what Fred- 
erick 8. Daniel recently saw on a plantation called 
Romancoke, owned by the Lees of Virginia. It is 


beautifully illustrated from drawings by Chappel 
Sheppard, and Hawley. The fiction of the weer 
is exceilent. The poetry —three original pieces —is 
also charming. C. H. Farnham’s “Canadian Voy- 
ageurs on the Saguenay” describes the wild life of 
the French watermen and leogmen, who rove the 
woods over from the St. Lawrence to Hudson Bay. 
Fifteen beautiful illustrations, some of them fuil 
page, drawn by Howard Pyle and other artists of 
rare merit. accompany the study. Charles Dudley 
Warner's fir-t paper. in his serie< on the Great West. 
contains a vigorous, full, and entertaining account of 
the conntry we know as the Northwest. An excel- 
lent railway map enhances the value of the article. 
“A Little Swiss Sojourn” is the final paper under 
this title by W. D. Hewells. Miss Anna Laurens 
Dawes’s (the daughter of Senator Dawes)article, “an 
Unknown Nation,” describes the progress made 
towards civilization in the Indian Territory. An ex- 
cellent map of the Territory is given. “A New Eng- 
land Vagabend ” is what Col. W. Hicginson calls 
atramp of Revolutionary times, In“ The Empress 
Engenie and the Court of the Tuileries” Anna L. 
Bicknell describes the court life of the lady now 
known as “ The ex Empress.” “A Gypsy Fair in 
Surrey” describes what is now a rare sight even in 
the out-of-the-way places inthe world. Seven inimit- 
able illustrations by Frederick Barnard, accompany 
the article. The Departments are good. In The 
Easy Chair George William Curtis diseusses College 
Hazing, Forest Destruction, and the recent Tariff 
Papers of Messrs. Watterson and Edmunds in the 
revious numbers of this magazine. The S/udy con- 
ins criticisms on some new books, while The 
Drawer abounds withfun. Amusing pencil sketches 
ore py Hyde and Frost. Harper & thers, New 
ork, 


— The Popular Science Monthly for March comes 
to us richly freighted with the results of thought and 
investigation in the important field which it repre- 
sents. The series of papers by Hon. David A. Wells 
on “ Economie Disturbances” is continued. Profes- 
sor Andrew D. White contributes another of his curi- 
ous *‘ New Chapters in the Warfare of Science,” 
dealing with the period of attempts at compromise 
between geology and Genesis, in which Luther, Vol. 
taire, Gladstone, and other famous per-onages have 
taken part. In “Glimpses at Darwin’s Working 
Life,” Mr William H. Larrabee presents some ef the 
most striking characteristics revealed in the “ Life 
and Letters’ of the great naturalist. “ Evolution : 
What it is Not. and What it Is.’ though anony- 
mons, is pa from the pen of one of the leading 
vet ersof popular science. Under the title “The 
Autechamber of Constiousness,” Francis Speir, Jr., 
reports the result of his inquiries as to whether men 
tal action goes on during unconsciousness. “ Lhe 
Indians of British Columbia” is a record of personal 
investigations ainong those tribes made by Dr. Franz 
Boas. * Weather Prognostics,” by the Hon. Ralph 
Abercomby. shows how far popular weather signs 
are of use for scientific predictions. An illustrated 
article on * Flamingoes at Home.” by Henry A. 
Blake ; “‘Curious Facts of Inheritance”; anda 
sketch, with portrait of Henry Bradf rd Nason, make 
up the body of the number. Inthe Editor's Table, 
Darwin's Education” and The Contradictions of 
Science ’ are discussed. The other departments are 
full, as usual, of interesting matter. New Vork: D. 
Appleton & Company. 50 cents a number, $5 a year. 


— Altogether the March number of Wide Awake is 
as good asit can be. Among its many attractions 
is Helen Winslow’s interestingly written paper, en- 
titled *‘A Boston Experiment,” describing the suc- 
cess of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society in 
giving out plants tothe poor children of Boston for 
eultivation in their windows, in connection with 

rizes for the most thrifty plants. The third paper 
n Mrs. Upton’s of the White House” re- 
lates to * The Family of Thomas Jefferson.” It is 
the most fascinating kind of reading as well as the 
most valuable in the way of tempting children toward 
the study of history and biography. Another attract- 
ive biegraphical article is about “ Mother Goose,’’ by 
Oscar he Adams. ‘A Coaching Party in Java.” by 
Olive Risley Seward, narrates some unique travelling 
experiences « f Gov. Seward’s around the-world jour- 
ney. Mrs. Spofferd bas a fine Irish bailad, “Kilcolman 
Castle;”’ and there is a humorous but excellent piece 
of verse in the meter of “The Courtship of Miles Stan- 
dish,” entitled “ The Bradford Porringer.’ There 
are many other articles, pictures, and poems — with 
the rest an entertaining department called “ The 
Contributors and the Children.” In tbis number is 
announced a series of ninety-four prizes for contribu- 
tions suitable for publication in Wide Awake. The 
contribution may be an essay, story, anecdote, poem, 
or humorous trifle. In total these prizes foot up 


1). Lothrop Company, Publishers, Boston. |g, 
r 


ice, $2.40 a year. 


— Seribner’s Magazine for March opens with the 
first of two articles on “ The Campaign of Waterloo,” 
by Mr. John C. Ropes, whose notable papers on the 
portraits of Napoleon, in this magazine, will be 
remembered. The first paper deals especially with 
the battle of Ligny, and carries the story forward 
into the heat of the campaign. The illustrations are 
from drawings poy made py Mr. W. T. Smedley, 
who has visited the field of Waterloo, especially com- 
missioned for this purpose ; also from drawings by 
Zogbaum and from rare old prints in the collection of 

r. Ropes. An ijlustrated article, of interest to the 
lovers of literary treasures, is * A Shelf of Old Books 
—Leigh Hunt.” by Mrs. James T. Fields. The other 
articles of interest are ** The Electric Motor and its 
Applications,” by Franklin Leonard Pope, with illus- 
trations; * Natural Selection—A Romance of Chelsea 
Village and East Hampton Town,” — (couclusion.) 
. ©. Bunner, with illustrations; ‘Storm and 

alm.” by ©. P. Cranch; ‘‘ Mendelssobn’s Letters to 
Moscheles”— From the Manuscripts in the Possession 
of Felix Moscheles—JI,—(conelusion.) by William F. 
Apthorp, with portraits, reproductions of drawings, 
musical scores, etc. ; “ The Day of the Cyclone,” by 
Octave Thanet; ‘ Asheake,” by Jhomas Nelson 
Page; ‘ First Harvests,” —Chapters VII-X., (To be 
continued.) by F. J. stimsen; ‘ The Tragedy” — 
Song, by Charles Edwin Markham: “ Beggars,” by 
Robert is Stevenson. 


— The new Princeton Review for March, is a num- 
ber having a varied and attractive table of contents. 
The first article will greatly interest literary readers, 
being on “ Emerson,” a study of his genius in his 


IS A POSITIVE CURE 
For all those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
So commen among the 


Ladies of the World. 


It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all Ovarian troubles, Infl tion and Ulecra- 
tion, Falling and displacements, also Spinal Weakness 
and is particularly adapted to the Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in an 
early stage of development. The tendency to cancerous 
humors there is checked very speedily by its use. 

It romoves faintness, fatulency, destroys all craving for 
stimulants, and relicves weakness of the stomach. It 
cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, General 
Debility, Slceplessness, Depression and Incigestion. 

That fecling of bearing down, causing pain, weight and 
backache, is always permancntly cured by ite use. 

It will at all times, and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For Kidney Complaints of either scx this Compound Is 
unsurpassed, Correspondence frocly answered, Addrese 
in confidence LYDIA E. PINETIAM, LYNN, MASS 


Lydia E, Pinkham’s LIVIR PILLS, cure constipation, 
biliousness, and torpicity of thelivor, 25 cts por bos, 
——Sold by all Druggista.—— 


CATARRH _ ty’s 
CREAM BALM 


Passages, 
Allays Pain and 
inflam mation. 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell, 


A partiele is ray into each nostril and is agreea- 
ble. Price, 50 cts. at Druggists; by mail, 
so cts. ELY BROTHERS. 235 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


works, by Gamaliel Bradford, Jr., of Cambridge, Mass. 
This is followéd by an important philosophical pa- 
per from the pen of Prof. Dr. Henry Calderwood 
of Edinburg, entitied “The Present Ethical Rela- 
tions and Absolute Idealism and Naturalism.” Pro- 
fessor Alexander Johnson of Princeton contributes 
“Law, Logie. and Government” an important study in 
legal and legislative procedure. The near approach 
of a presidential ome is appropriately heralded 
by an incisive critique o method-, Practi 
eal Politics.” by Wendell P. Garrison, Esq., of The 
Nation. Under the titie “ Foreign Jurisdiction in 
Japan,’ Mr. E. H. House considers the judicial 
wrongs done to Japan by the Western Powers. Mr. 
Hamilton Wright Mabie, editor of the Christian 
Union gives “Some Aspects of Modern Literature” 
which will be found a valuable exposition of some 
prominent characteristics of our modern literary 
progress. This Review gains steadily in value. It 
oecupies a field of great interest to the thoughtful 
American reader. New York: A.C. Armstrong & 
D. 


— The Pansy, edited by Mrs.G KR. Alden, published 
by the D. Lothrop Company, Boston, gives in its issue 


for March, a rare combination of good reading for} —— 


young people. Besides the serials by “ Pansy,” “C, 
M.L.,” and Margaret Sidney, ‘are attractive short 
articies by Mrs, ©. M. Livingston, Mrs. George Archi- 
bald, Paranete, Mary Ray Earle, and others, which, 
accomparied by the daitie-t of verses and illustra- 
tions, make a number most creditable to Mrs. Alden’s 
editorship. Pansy is $1.00 a year. 

— Prof. Francis L. Patton, the newly elected presi- 
dent of Princeton College, is one of the active and 
responsible editors of The Presbyterian Review. 
The selection of all the articles for the Review is 
made by Dr. Patton, tegether with Dr. Briggs of the 
Union Theological Seminary, and every number con- 
tains some contributions from his pen. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

Scribner’s Magazine for March; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 

The Popular Science Monthly for March; terms, 
$5.00 a year. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The Homiletic Review for March ; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New Vork: Funk & Wagnalls. 

The Woman’s World for March; terms, $3.50 a 
year. New York: Cassell & Co. 

The Fountain for March; terms, $1.00 a year. 
York, Pa. W. 11. Shelley. 

The Eclectic for March; terms, $5.00a year. New 
York: E. R. Pelton. 

The Forum for March; terms, $5.00a year. New, 
York: The Forum Publishing Co. 

The Swiss Cross for March ; terms, $1.50 a year. 
New York: N. D. 0. Hodges. 
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Geachers Agencies. 


| Qleachers’ Agencies. 


FACTS Are what teachers should judge by in selecting a Teachers’ Ampoey.. Here are some of the facts 
' 


about the first 2560 men and 250 women who registered in the Schoo 
Men, we got positions for 95, as follows: 14 at 8500 or less, 4 at #550, 16 at 8600. 8 ot 


the 250 


letin Agency. 


#750, 8 at 8800.2 at £850. Lat £900, 25 at 21000, 3 at 81100, 4at 1200, 1 at £1300, 1 at #1400. 4 at 


81600. at 1 at B1900, L at #2000, at 2600. at 82800—total 750—an avera 


of £913 each. 


Of the 250 Women, we got positions for 106, as follows: 8 at £300 or less. 5 at #320, 12 at $350. 2D at #400, 


8 at 8450, 19 at S500, 6 at 
850,060—an average of 8472 each. 

«ff the 500, 223 have ve-regiatered 147 once, 122 
registrations withiu three years vo 


been hoodwinked into joining an Agency the first time, but they wou 


the time their first registrations oxuyet. This is significant. 


550, 6 at F600, 2 at £650, 6 at B700, Lat B800, Lat 1 at BL0V0, 1 at $1200 — tot 


twice, 42 three times. and one four times, making 312 re- 
They might have 


id not join a second and a time unless 


they felt that they had been well treated. Try us yourself. 
We do not believe there is another Agency in the country that can match that record. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y, 


THE BEST PLACES 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 State St., Chicago. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ & STENOGRAPHERS’ AGENC 


le STENOGRAPHERS furnished to business men 


Supplies Schools, Colleges, Academies, and Families with 
Teachers. Secures places for Teachers ia the Kast,South, 
West. at a small cost solicited with 
Teachers who have ability to fill responsible positions. 


Room 43. 214 CLARK ST., 
CHIIICAGO. 


be courts. Rents and Sells School Property. 


| Circulars and Registry Blanks sent free. 


A. T. PALM, Mgr. 


The Boston Teachers’ Agency, 


Agency Manual Free upon application. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO. 


7 Tremont Place, (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
7 East 14th Street, N. VY. 


HESSE’S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
12 East 17th St., New York City, 
(Miss HELENE FRANC, Successor.) 
Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, Gover- 
nesses, Singers, etc.. resident and visiting. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN. German, French, En- 
glish, and Spanish spoken at this office. 


School Agency 


AN 
WESTERN 


Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions ; 
introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families supe- 
rior Professors, Principals. Assistants, Tutors, and 
Governesses. Only qualified teachers are recom- 
mended. Teachers pay a registration fee of $2.00. 
No charge is made to those seeking teachers. 

Register at once. Address with stamp 

Miss RANNIE 8. BURKOUGHS, 
Nov. 21, 1887, MT. STERLING, Ky. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

110 Tremont 8t. 21 W. Sth St. 
Studio Building, BOSTON. ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Good teachers recommended to school officers. Good 

places fur successful teachers. Circulars on application. 


THE SCHOOL & COLLEGE BUREAU, 


Elmhurst (Chicago), Ill. 


Teachers, Professors, Principals, and Superintend- 
ents seeking better salaries or more favorable location 
will fund it to their interest to write to us. We are in 
correspondence with thousands of the best echools and 
colleges. Our vacancies are ali direct from employers. 
Send at once for circulars and blank. 

Address c. J. ALBERT, Manager, 

(Mention N. EK. Journal.) ELMuURST, ILL. 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 
PAB UNIVERSITY. 


Courses of instruction will be given in the follow- 
ing subjects during the Summer vacation of 1888: 


BOTANY, HISTORY. 
CHEMISTRY. PHYSICS, 
FRESCH. PHYSICAL 
GEOLOGY, TRAINING. 
GERUAN, TOPOGRAPHY. 


For information apply to SECRETARY OF HAR- 
VARKD UNIVERSITY, Cambridge, Mass. 


STON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


NSTRUCTION IN ORATORY. Voice Culture, Ex- 
pression. Defects of speech properly treated. 
Sixteen years’ experience. 
For information address L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 
A.M., 90 Myrtle Street, Boston, Mass. (tf) 


‘HANDLER SOIENTIFIO DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
ee Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 


Vy 48s. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 

\Vi “Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 

trie Eng.. Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


ENSTETUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gko. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


STATE NORMAL ART SOHOUL, established 
[VI for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing 
For circular and further Pere ulars apply at the 
Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston 

G. H. . Principal. 


ie 
BARTLETT. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For circulars, ete., add 
ress 
Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
S For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BoypDEN, A.M. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
M" — For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


E. H. Russe, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
Ladies only. catalogues, address the 
Principal. D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WesTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


Guzasoven, Principal. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
F RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both ‘sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, 8CHOOL FURNITURE, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
- MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

31 E. 17th Street, between oT and 4th Ave., 

NEW YORK CITY. 


Do You Want a Promotion ? 


REGISTER NOW. We want several hundred skilled 
teachers for all parts of the Union. 
Pror. J. H. HACKENBERG, Prin. High School, Ham- 
burg, Pa., says: From personal knowledge I do not hesi- 
tate to express my high appreciation of the integrity, 
ability, and good ju Gress with which the Pa. Ed. 
Bureau is conducted. Worthy and aspiring teachers who 
entrust their Interests to it will not be disappointed, 
Send for circulars. PENNA. EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU: L. B. Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
good schools to parents. Call en or address 
23 Union Square, New York. 


NO FEE For recistration. 


Kiest facilities, efficient service, large bus- 
ines» in providing competent Teachers with 
ions. Vacancies always on hand. Form for stamp. 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge, Regis- 
tration without a fee gives us the largest and most 
select supply of Teachers in America, and leaves no 
motive for represeuting those who are not suitable. 

BR. E. AVERY, 

AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


w? Bureau Mee 


(Both Sexes.) 


Professors, Teachers, Governesses, M 
sicians, ete., to Colleges, Schools, Families, an 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mnrs. A. D. C 
829 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education, 


Whose field is the Nation, is daily doing business at 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
Room 5. 
ledges promptness and fidelity to all its patrons 
” Poth. and teachers. Now 1s 
THE TIME TO REGISTER. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, : g : MANAGER. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


“Tam doing well and am delighted with the post- 
tion you secured for me. Accept my thanks 

Wilmington, N. C. G. 8. 

“Tam very much obliged to you for the interest 
you have taken in my call for teachers, and the 
promptness with which you have supplied candi- 
dates.”” Supt. H. 


Steubenville, O. 
“ Many thanks for the assistance you have rendered 
me beth this year and last.” Ww. W. Bz. 


Middleboro’, Conn. 


“ When my time of registration expires, there are 
some agencies with which I shall not renew my con- 
nection, but the New England Bureau is not one of 
them.” E. 8. T. 

Providence, R. I. 


TEACHERS! 


We have agents who make 
from $20 to $30 a week. You 


you 
muck | COMING | make’s fom 
RY 


tra dollars every week without 
giving up your present position. 
| Sample Circulars, and ev- 
erything needed, free. For 
full part‘culars, tcrritory, ete., address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
Det.) 2 Somerset St, Boston. 
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DUCATION. 


Volume V.--- International Education Series, 
Epirep by WM. T. HARRIS, LL. D. 


Froebel’s Education of Man, 


Translated and furnished with ample Notes by 


N. HAILMANN, A. M-e>s 
Supt. of Public Schools, La Porte, Ind. 


A lete presentation of the principles of the New Education in 

with ieee to early child-culture in home, kindergarten, and school 
Price, $1.50. 

Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. Special terms will be made on class supplies. Send for 


full descriptive circulars, ete. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


all of its phases, particularly 


NOW READY. 


A. 8. Barnes & Co.'s Souvenir 


FOR 1888, 


THE ART OF PENMANSHIP, 
And a few suggestions as to the 


Best Methods of Acquiring a Neat and Plain 
Style of Writing. 

h beautifully lithographed original specimens of 

best styles of Penmanship prepared expressly 
for the Souvenir by thirty-eight of the best Penmen. 
cy Prick 2% Crs.; sent postpaid to any teacher 
sending name on receipt of 10 cts. in postage stamps. 

Address: 
A. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
* 311 and 113 William 8t., NEW YORK. 


Music in the Spring. 

There are yet some months of cool weather in which 
to prepare and praetice music for the concluding con. 
certs aud festivals of the season. 
It is quite time to send for 
our complete and rich lists of EASTER MUSIC ! 

Now let girls and boys begin to practice the sweet 
CANTATAS — VOICES OF NATURE, or FOREST 
JUBILEE BAND or MERRY COMPANY or New 
FLORA’S FESTIVAL, each 40 cent-, or $3.60 per doz. 

Pupils of the higher schools will like DRESS RR. 
HEARSAL (50 cts., or $4.50 per doz ), NEW FLOWER 
QUEEN (60 cts, or $5.40 per doz.), or, HAYMAKERS 
($1.00, or $9.00 per doz.) 


Fine Cantatas of moderate difficulty for adults are: 
HEROES OF °76 ($1.00), HERBERT AND ELSA (75 


Allen’s Composition Books. 
Numbers I and 2, 
HOW TO THINK WHAT TO WRITE. 
GRADED AND ADAPTED TO PuPILs FROM 8 TO 12 YEARS OF AGE. 


Sample copies mailed postpaid for 10 cents each, 
Send postage stamps for samples to 


AND 


These books contain outlines for Composition 
Work, Rules for Punctuation, &c., and Blanks 


for Writiag. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
30 Franklin Street, Boston. 
eow 122 and 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


PAYSON,DUNTON,”SCRIBNER’S 
STEEL PENS 


NUFACTURE 
No. 117, Excelsior. . . 84 cents per gross| No. 115, School, .. . . 84 cents per gross 
No. 217, Intermediate, 84 cents per gross} No. 215, Half Stub, . . 60 cents per gross 
No. 317, Commercial, . 84 cents per gross} No. 315, Falcon, . . . . 60 cents per gross 


These pens are unsurpassed in quality of material. finish of points, easy action 
an ura y. 
Inclose six cents and send for sample card, containing one of each number, 


POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CO. 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


CAREFUL 
SELECTIONS 


NEW YORK 


THE BEST 


INVESTMENT 


for ‘he Family, the School, or the P 
sional or Public Library, 
copy of the latest issue of Webster's Unabridgod, 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 
——AGENCY FOR—— e 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 
LOCK Dr. SAUVEUR’S, PRor. WENCKE- 
BACH, BERLITZ'S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, Lon- 
DON, TAUCHNIT2’8 LEIPSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
sarge Stuck of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


German Simplified. 
Spanish Simplified. 


The following will be found eminently practical ; — 
uD German Simplified — complete in 12 numbers (with 
eys,) LU cts. each; School Kuition, cloth, without Keys, 
1.25. (2) Spanish Simplified —12 numbers (with Keys.) 
0 cts. each ; No.7 now ready; a new number on the 
first of every month. Sold by all booksellers. Sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of Prt, by PROF. A. KNOFLAHC, 
40 Nassau Street, New York. 


Besides many other valuable features, it contains 


A Dictionary 


of 118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 


A Gazetteer of the World 


locating and describing 25,000 Places, 


A Biographical Dictionary 


of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 


All in One Book. 


| 3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more IIlustra- 
tions than any other American Dictionary. 


WEBSTER IS THE STANDARD 
Authority in the Gov't Printing Office, and with 
the U. S. Supreme Court. It is recommended 


Prospectus mailed free. 


LANGUAGES. 


THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknowledged b 
American and European authority as the best of all 
Natural methods. 

FRENCH : First book, new edit. 75 cts.; old edit, 50 
cta. Second book, 81.00. GERMAN: First book, new 
edit., 75 cts ; old edit , 50 cts.; Second book. 8100. Sold 


by & Co., 23 West 23d St, New York, and by tl 
BOHORNHOF, 144 Tremont St. Boston. , »y the State Sup’ts of Schools in 36 States, and 
For (gratis) instruction to teachers, sample es, dis- by the leading ollege Presidents of the United 


States and Canada. 


Illustrated Pamphlet sent free. 
G. & C, MERRIAM & CO., Pub'rs, Springfield, Mass. 


count, etc., write to Prof. M. D. BERLITZ, 23 West 
Street, New York. - 


” 
ABOOK FOR THE PEOPLE. 
A new work by the greatest living Historian, CLARK & MAYNARD, 77! Broadway 
JAMES G. BLAINE, RUBLISH NEW YORK, 
uderson 
of the art and present. | Leightom’s Mistery sf 
1 sold, 2d edition ready. 1 vol. Price $2.75. Themseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 


Feliable gents employed on commission 

or salary. A few general agents wanted. 
FORTUNE FOR Book CANVASSERS! APPLICA. 

TIONS FOR TEKRITORY COMING IN WITH A Rusu! 


THE HENRY BILL PUBLISHING CO., Norwicn, Cr. 


Keetel’s French Course ; 
Lessons. 
ee ellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Hatchison’s Physiology and 
J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. L. SMITH 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 St., Boston. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. CoLLrer, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8yo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 

catalogues. tt 


PORES 
f < FALCON 
PENCO. 

25! BROADWAY NEW YORK 
war AN ORDINARY LETTER WITHONE DIPPING IN INK 


10 CENT $4 BOX/6) 
SENT BY MAIL 


3 


SAMPLE 
For STAMP wi 


SEND 


TO 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 
an Maury’ s Geographies, 


enable’s Send for 


Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, 


cts.), JOSEPH’S BONDAGE ($1.00), REBECCA (65 cts.), 
RUTH AND BOAZ (65 cts.), WRECK OF HESPERUS 
(35 cts.), FAIR MELUSINA (75 cts.), BATTLE OF HUNS 
(80 cts). Send for lists. 

For Male Quartets and Choruses. 

SANGERFEST ($1.38), MALE VOICE GLEE BOOK 
($1.00), EMERSON’S QUARTETS AND CHORUSES (cv 
cts.), EMERSON'S MALE VOICE GEMS ($1.00). 

Mailed for Retatl Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


Do You Wish a Botany 


That is simp'e, scientific, and beautifully illustrated; 
written by one who is in the practical work of teach- 
ing ? If so, send One Dollar to 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO,, 
907 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il., 
and they will send to you ABBIE G. HALL’s Lessons 


THE TONIC SOL-FA SYSTEM. 
To School Superintendents and Teachers. 
Do not buy expensive sets of books and charts in 

the Staff ayecem. when with an outlay of but 63 cts. 
you can test the TONIC SOL-FA method, which is far 
superior. 4eachers who can sing the scale correctly 
can teach this system, while at the same time their 
own musical powers will constantly improve. All 
who try it bear the same tke cult 

Send 65 cents for all the outfit you need for a 


thorough trial of the system. 
A pamphiet giving full information with regard to 


the system, seut on receipt of three letter stamps. 
BICLOW & MAIN 
76 E. 9th St., NewYork, 81 Randolph 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Chicago. 


MODELS and in Botany and Analysis of Plants. 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


A Truly Unique Volume, 
GEMS, TALISMANS, & GUARDIANS, 


Their Sentiment and Language. 


Pang’ Amarin on, Art 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 


These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Prim gna 


and Grammar Schools. They consist of both ate 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded saree, THE FACTS 6 e 

are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an . 

beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible} FANCIES, of 

prices. They have been adopted by the leading citles|} LEGEN Ds, 

of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to AND LORE 


the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especially at the outset. 
or catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO. 
Agency, 7 Park St., Boston, Mass 
ABASH A UE. 


A Beautifal Present for Every Season, for 
and Young, Friends and Lovers, 
Pareuts and Children. 


ALSO INTERESTING AND VALUABLE TO 
JEWELERS AND DESIGNERS IN 
GEMS AND ART WORK. 


With an Illuminated Frontispiece. 
Ex Cloth, Gilt Edges, Beveled Boards, Oblong &vo. 
Price, 85.00. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 Astor Place, New York. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO,, Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooka’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course. Separating | Mental an 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Wanuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


GREAT CO on the ° 
NEW TESTAMENT. Volume XL. A Prize of $100 will he 
Prince Jude, ready, aid for the revurn of the BEST 
completing this famous work. ro- 
of nounced by scholars to be the best com- = as h 
| mentary on the New Testament in the ' ': ass 0 @ above named volume 
»| world. Royal 8vo, cloth ; price, $3.00 issued. The present Class being A. 
Exegetes.” | per volume, 


Circulars with fall particulars gratis, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, Astor Place, N Y. 


Eclectic Series — Announcements, 


Revised and Improved Edition of 
ANDREWS’S MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION. 

A Manual of the Constitation of the United States, for the instruction of American 
Youth in the Duties, Obligations, and Rights of Citizenship. By I. W. Anprews, 
LL.D., Marietta College. New Edition, Revised to date by the Author, thoroughly 
adapted to grammar, high-school and college grades ; re-set entire and printed from 
new type. 12mo., 408pp., $1.00. By mail, $1.17. 


McGUFFEY’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 

For Tutrp Reaper Grape: Familiar Animals and their Wild Kindred. 

208 pp., full cloth. Introduction and sample copy price, 50 cents. 

For Fourtn Reaper Grave: Living Creatures of Water, Land, and Air. 

208pp., full cloth. Introduction and sample copy price, 50 cents. (Nearly ready.) 
These books are liberally and tel . ° 

pre for the lessons they Mantra, and inclade actanl portraits of many famous 


The field of natural history is approached by simple description and anecdote. The interest in 
reading is awakened by addressing the universal love of living quienes, and habits of observation are 
cultivated by pointing out likenesses and differences in the forms and adaptations of animals. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 


Cc. F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, Masa. 


E. E. WHITE, LL.D. 
On Psychology and Pedagogy, 


AUSTIN C. APGAR, 
On Botany and Natural History, 


FOR 3 WEEKS. 


THIRTEEN DEPARTMENTS---FIRST-CLASS INSTRUCTION. 
From Primary to College Work. 


ASBURY PARK 


Summer School of Pedagogy. 
Three Weeks---July 16 to Aug, 8. 


For particulars address 
J 
Pres. EDWIN SHEPARD, Newark, N. J. 
A. H KELLY, Bostox. 


LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., Headmaster of Boston Nor- 
mal School, in writing to Mr. Kelley, says : “I congratulate 
ou and your associates on the success of the Sammer Schvol of 
edagogy at Asbury Park last summer. If all summer schools 
are like that, the more we have of them and the larger they are 
the better for the profession. You have my hearty indorsement 

of the Fp and my best wishes for the future.’’ 

Dr. JEROME ALLEN, Professor of P ia Univer- 
sity of New York, says : ‘‘ Asbury Park is the place in the 
United States for a summer school.’’ 

CRUIRSHANE, LL. D., says: “I 

yond what mere w oan tell noble most 
work you have undertaken. 
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